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The theatre has been Helen Hayes’ life work, Her natu- 
ral talents were matured into the highest dramatic powers 
through a career that began as a child actress. Her 
greatest role “Victoria Regina” was a natural triumph. 
It did much to reestablish to living theatre throughout 
the country. She is a gracious, significant personality on 
the stage, the screen, and the radio. 
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It is natural that people of consequence should 
prefer a watch of competence as well as beauty. 
Longines watches have been honored by 10 world’s 
fair grand prizes, 28 gold medals, and more honors 
for accuracy than any other timepiece. In 77 coun- 
tries, the world’s most honored hands wear . . .- 
Longines, the world’s most honored watch. 


Exceptional in quality beauty and value are the 
Longines Hall of Fame watches. They have a 
world honored Longines fully jeweled movement 
and are uniformily priced at $69.50. Longines 
jewelers show other Longines watches from 
$40.00; also Wittnauer watches $24.75 upward, 
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A SPECIAL SECTION 
ON THE REFUGEE 


Next month, in our series on The Refugee, look 
for a special section dealing concretely with various 
phases of this excruciating problem. In this section 
and in articles to follow, experts will answer such 
questions as — Who are the refugees? What was 
their experience under Hitlerism? How did their 
personalities change under persecution? What do 
the refugees know about America? Why did many 
German refugees before the declaration of war 
emigrate to European countries? What is a “typi 
cal” refugee? How can refugees become adjusted 
to our manners, customs; ideals? What do refugees 
contribute to America? 


YOUR TOWN AND WAR 


Alden Stevens contrasts the fumbling inactivity of 
our cities in 1917 with our more efficient approach 
today, and cites six preparedness principles which 
every city should follow. 


ERSATZ 


Samuel Grafton compares the forced ersatz of the 
Nazis and the competitive production of synthetic 
products for consumers in America. 


OUR LAND RESOURCES 


In this period of national emergency our country 
takes inventory — and Richard L. Neuberger dis- 
cusses our land resources. He pays particular atten- 
tion to the places still available for settlement and 
development, pointing out where the pioneers of 
1940 may take up farms and land. 
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AMERICA’S 
FIRST LINE 
OF DEFENSE 
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Nox Europe, not even 


those outlying naval bases that 


protect our shores—America’'s 
first line of defense is American 
industry. It is to industry that 
the nation looks today for the 
armaments to protect America’s 
high living standards, to de- 
fend the American way of life. 


In the last two generations 
American industry has built a 
great nation. Its workmen, scien- 
tists, and engineers have helped 
produce and put to work more 
than one-third of the world’s 
electric power and one-half of 
its mechanical energy. They have given us electric lights 
in 24 million American homes and electric refrigerators 
in 13 million—conveniences which represent the highest 
standard of living and the greatest industrial achieve- 
ment in the world. And the manpower, the inventive 
and manufacturing genius, the experience, the daring 
to tackle difficult tasks—assets which have helped to 
produce this high standard of living— are among the 
strongest resources of the United States today. 


Not a cannon, but the 130,000-pound shaft for a great electric generator 
being built in the General Electric shops in Schenectady. When completed, 
the generator will deliver 75,000 hors-power of electricity. 
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Industry today undertakes the task of building, not 
only armaments, but, equally important, the machines 
that can be used to manufacture these armaments in 
quantity sufficient for any emergency. And General 
Electric scientists, engineers, and workmen, who for 
more than 60 years have been putting electricity to 
work in America’s peacetime pursuits, are today apply- 
ing it to the new job—the job of defending the benefits 
which electricity has helped to create. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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952-77GH 


We want your telephone service to be good and quick and 
cheap. But there’s more to it than that. We want it to be 
courteous too. 

No matter what the occasion, there’s always time for a 
cheery “please” and a pleasant word of thanks. That is the 
Bell System way. It is one of the fine tradi- 


tions of the telephone business. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


PREPAREDNESS—THE BELL SYSTEM IS PREPARED TO DO ITS 
PART IN THE NATION'S PROGRAM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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RAYMOND GRAM SWING, SPECIAL EDITOR OF 
nur “Calling America” number, and _ bril- 
iant radio broadcaster on foreign affairs, 
‘eturns to our pages with a challenge. 
‘Page 485) His article, like that of Dr. 
“rank Kingdon last month, is part of a 
series of articles in sequence to “Calling 
America.” In these grim times when the 
nain business of Europe is war, and the 
ardstick of American activity is defense, 
chis series of articles is calculated to hold 
hn informed section of American attention 
ipon the concomitant human problem of 
le world’s stateless, homeless folks—the 
individuals and minorities who have been 
rapped by aggression and persecution. Per- 
haps we cannot offer a blueprint, but we 
Ikan reinforce every constructive effort to 
eet the worldwide problem of refugees 
and war relief with American understand- 
ng and _ assistance. 

Many of our readers who have been 
perplexed to the point of inaction by the 
size of the problem and the variety of the 
ganizations set up to handle specific as- 
ects of it, have asked whom to try to 
help first, and in what direction, and 
through what agency. 

In the months ahead, as now, we shall 
cut through the tragedy to ways and means 
of helping some, and keeping others from 
being forgotten. To take an area that 
seems remote, Free China. The United 
States cannot offer sanctuary to Chinese 
refugees, but we Americans can help them 
get a new and better foothold by support- 
ing the industrial cooperative movement 
in Free China, a movement which is al- 
most Brandeisian in its possibilities—and 
incidentally harder to bomb than the cen- 
tralized factories and cities which the Jap- 
anese have seized. In doing so, Americans 
will be acting in their own self-interest. 
They will be creating an alternative to a 
competitive Asiatic sweatshop under ag- 
gressor auspices. 

Closer home, the political and intellectual 
refugees of Europe must be saved. And 
the Jews in Europe—who are in a peculiar- 
ly tragic situation in that continent of 
suffering—must be an American concern if 
the world is ever to respect human values 
again. Also, refugees from tyranny and 
persecution, now here, though their num- 
ber is small, must be studied and _inter- 
preted as part of the American tradition. 

The problems of war relief and refugees 
are inevitably blended, and we must—as 
Mr. Swing declares—be prepared to dis- 
tinguish between our natural generous im- 
pulses (in the case of child refugees from 
war, for example) and our more difficult 
and sustained social task in the years ahead 
(in the case of minorities and individuals 
literally without a country, or a home, in 
any real sense of the words). 

(Continued on page 527) 
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THE NATURE AND THE SERVICE OF A CRISIS ARE THAT IT OPENS 
| up to full view, from the branches down to the roots, 

the problems which have produced it. Not until their 
roots are exposed can fundamental problems be solved. 
In this war, civilization, as some would phrase it, is at 
stake. But it is still truer to say that civilization has been 
temporarily lost. And it will not be restored unless it is 
a sounder civilization. 

The war, to generalize broadly, is the breakdown of 
peace. And peace, again to generalize broadly, can only 
be a dynamic, self-perpetuating world order if personal 
and social rights are established and maintained. It is no 
foregone conclusion that civilization as we know it is 
going to be restored in the lifetime of this generation. 
It will not happen automatically. The war is not an 
eclipse through which society is passing with a measur- 
able pace and is bound to emerge. The war will pass, 
in that actual hositilities are bound to end. But the world 
will not again be what it was. Civilization, as we knew 
it, either will have been replaced by something funda- 
mentally uncivilized; or it will be a better civilization, 
one more wisely constructed, and stauncher. 

The paradox of a war crisis is that while force is meet- 
ing force, which is a cruel and brutalizing procedure, 
the mind must sharpen to new perceptions. In chaos, men 
see clearly and have courage to accept the truth of what 
they see. Then come the visions that can hold over, to be 
realized after the dangers have ebbed. It is not enough 
to be obsessed with the battle and its course. The battle 
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number writes a prophetic foreword to a new series of articles 
in sequence to that number. The problem of degraded and 
endangered human beings in modern society—call it the prob- 
lem of individuals and minorities, of people without a country 
—is not simply one for mercy. It is a social challenge. The 


testing time for America is at hand, declares Mr. Swing. 


is engrossing, it is crucial. But equally crucial, if a new 
civilization is to come forth, is the understanding of 
problems that have not been solved, and will have to be 
solved if civilization is to live on. 

The United States is not at the front in the war, but 
it is part of it. Our civilization is not national, something 
to be kept alive within geographic frontiers if it perishes 
elsewhere. Being behind the front, this country has a 
special service to perform. It can apply its resources, its 
devotion, and its intelligence to the social problems which 
are at issue. 

We have a task to strengthen our own democracy, to 
make it vigorous and more serviceable to more people. 
We have a task in organizing thought and action toward 
human beings, our own, and those in any country where 
they are being degraded and endangered. The oppor- 
tunities in both fields are boundless. And we should feel 
the spur in the knowledge that insofar as we fail in using 
the opportunities, we fail to contribute to the civilization 
which we pray shall be strengthened and perpetuated. 

The problem of degraded and endangered human be- 
ings in modern society—call it the problem of individuals 
and minorities—is not simply one for mercy. Rescuing 
the children of Britain is an act of mercy without a social 
challenge. It is a natural act. Most refugees and minorities, 
however, constitute a social challenge. There would be 
no refugees if all nations valued any productive human 
being for his own sake. A refugee usually is a person re- 
jected by the society in which he has lived, not because he 


is unproductive, not because he declines to accept the 
disciplines on which a lawful civilized society rests, but 
for some other reason, generally his race or his opinions. 
And a refugee is denied asylum, either for such a reason, 
or because the land of asylum is unable to make use of 
his productiveness, that is, is not organized to enrich 
itself. 

Somehow, during the war, the rights of minorities and 
of refugees have not only to be recognized, they have to 
be broadened and affirmed, so that the future will not be 
burdened with this issue. Here the alternative is clear. 
Hitler solves the minorities question by moving people. 
Grandiloquently he moves them by the hundreds of thou- 
sands. He uproots them, disposes of their homes, expro- 
priates them, and herds them like cattle to new unpas- 
tured lands. The Nazi state cannot tolerate individualists 
and minorities, so it destroys them as individual products 


Refugees and American Defense 


A bold program to save refugees—the fugitive democrats of Europe 
wherever they can be reached—for our sake, as part of our program of" 
national defense (they are allies), is proposed by Mr. Allen on political, 
not humanitarian, grounds. This article is a great contemporary pub-; 
licist’s answer to the challenge of crisis. 5 


As I sEE IT, NO ONE HAS THE RIGHT TO TALK ANY MORE 
about the “refugee problem.” Hitler has “settled it” the 
way he has settled other problems that baffled us: the “in- 
justices of Versailles,” the treatment and disposition of 
racial minorities—and as he seems to be settling problems 
for us like isolation and unemployment. So it is and al- 
ways will be when men of good will can’t get past the 
problem stage. Hitler has settled the “refugee problem” 
for us by running out the wire fence at Dachau and 
Oranienberg to strike a point above Narvik Fjord and 
then stretching it along the Atlantic coast of his continen- 
tal prison camp to a point well down the Iberian Peninsula 
—the Portuguese border for all practical purposes. 

No one has any right to talk about the refugees at all 
unless he can bring forth some suggestions capable of 
practical and eo realization. Good will is not so 
plentiful in this land that we can afford to waste it over 
the sluice gates of the impossible. And what’s more, no 
one has any justification in conscience or in wisdom, espe- 
cially in wisdom, for asking that anything be done about 
the refugees that is not in line with this nation’s new- 
found determination to stand up at long last to the Thing 
that is loose on the world. No one has any justification in 
wisdom for the simple reason that the conscience of this 
nation, which alone can be appealed to, is already en- 
listed in the will at least to resist. And this nation’s con- 
science is grim and wants tangible results in terms of 
weapons. A good deal of the distrust of the moral and 
what used to be called the humanitarian may well be due 
to the fact that both appeals have been heavily worked 
with something less than tangible results. 

Nor has one in conscience any justification for asking 
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of cultures. That is to be the dispensation if civilizatime 
is lost. lf civilization endures it must know better thay 


itself by freeing its own cultural components. 

These changes do not come miraculously. After th 
war there will be a twilight time between war and peac 
and the values now seen and affirmed, the visions behele- 
will not be realized all of a sudden. But certain basis} 
changes are being decided now, and they will be workey}; 
out. Certain * affirmations of human rights are bein) 
spoken in the hearts of millions of individuals the worl:i} 
over. They are being acted on, within the scope that thi 
war permits. The testing time for America, where thy 
scope is wide, is here, and the supreme crisis of twe} 
thousand years of social growth is committed for solu} 
tion, to a great degree, to Americans and America. I) 
we fail, civilization is lost. ; 3 


by JAY ALLEN 


=), 


action on the “refugee problem” or simply on refugees” 
that is not clearly in the line of defense. : 

This, therefore, is an appeal for serious attention to the 
refugees, not to the old“refugee problem” on which we |, 
have all worked our hearts out to futility, but to the refu- | 
gees, the earlier victims of the Thing, the fugitive demo- | 
crats of Europe wherever they can be reached—for selfish © 
reasons, not humanitarian reasons. This is an appeal for — 
consideration of measures to save certain refugees for our 
sake, as an indispensable part of any program of national 
defense that takes into account—as it must—all of the 
lessons of the collapse in France and the miraculous and ~ 
heartening birth of morale in England. 


SOMETHING EFFECTIVE CAN BE DONE WITH THE REFUGEES OR, 
to be more precise, the fugitive democrats. That it can be — 
done now, with the barbed wire of the Nazis—and other 
devices—in full flower on every westward-facing beach is 
one of the bitter paradoxes of our times. A companion 
phenomenon—no less a paradox and no less bitter—is the 
fact that nations seem unable really to fight the good 
fight any more for the old ideals of nationhood until after 
they have been betrayed and abandoned by their national- 
ists and patriots. Now, in September 1940, we can with 
some hope of success attempt what we never really tried, 
as a nation, to do before. No, as a nation, we never really 
tried to do anything about the refugees. We did not face 
up to it any more than we faced up to the problem of 
defense, in the years when it too might have been solved 
so cheaply. I mean in the years when the Thing and its 
allies were finding the going rough—in Spain and i 
China. 
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Now we have waked up—on defense. And on the retu- 
sees? Britain has had a wider-eyed awakening. Britain is 
rying—in her way—to make amends to the refugees 


}vhom she had treated none too kindly. She needs them 


ind knows it. How this came about and why is terribly 
‘elevant. 

But before recounting the startling change of heart in 
ritain re refugees it would be well to present, in all 
odesty, a refugee plan that should stand with the other 
qusts on our national defense program. 


ERE IS—ROUGHLY DIVIDED INTO THREE PARTS—A JOB TO BE 
one in the interests of our national defense and capable 
f quick and fruitful realization. First, thousands of fugi- 


ikive democrats can be snatched from behind that long line 


£ Nazi barbed wire. They can be snatched. They are 
being snatched by an emergency rescue technique of rare 
simplicity. Second, those for whom there is no chance 
now of escape can, in tens of thousands of cases, be kept 
alive where they are, saved from starvation and from the 
most lethal malady of all—despair. 

The third part of this program calls for immediate 
measures to make this country and that part of the New 
World which we think we can defend, safe for the fugi- 
tive democrats of Europe, for those already here, and those 
to come. Perhaps no one should speak in this slogan-shy 
era of making anything “safe.” If so, then the third part 
of this program should call for measures to make this 
nation and its better neighbors somewhat less ominously 
unsafe for the fugitives who are our allies, always have 
been and will be as long as we have a hope of success 
against the Thing. That is what Britain has found out 
under the bombs, what we could find out less painfully, 
with fewer brutal implications and perhaps in time. 


Ik WE ARE GIVEN TIME AND REALLY WAKE UP, THE REFUGEES 
should and doubtless will become a consideration for our 
Defense Council for these reasons: First, that in defense 
plans against Hitlerism and its international allies, we 
are preparing to fight for something. That the defeat of 
Nazi-Fascism is not itself a sufficient objective—though a 
thoroughly laudable one—we must know. Surely the 
lesson of the last twenty years is that democracy has to be 
safe for the world if the world is to be safe for democracy. 
At this writing neither seems safe for the other. The 
refugees are for the most part convinced and proved dem- 
ocrats. If we are lucky enough to survive a war as demo- 
crats ourselves, it is to be supposed that we will not want 
to deny the right of resurgence to the now submerged 
democracies of Europe. To achieve that resurgence we 
have the obligation and the privilege of keeping their 
democrats alive. And there will be competition. There 
are of course the communists. They will have something 
to say. The democrats should have something to say, first 
and most affirmatively. 

The second reason why a Defense Council should be 
interested in the fugitive democrats of Europe is that here 
in the United States and in some of the countries of Latin 
America they can—if allowed and helped—collaborate 
mightily in resisting Nazi-Fascist-Falangist advances in 
the cultural and political lives of those countries. If those 
advances are not resisted, Spanish America will not be 
safe for democracy either, safe for whatever democracy is 
to be found there, whatever hope there is of development 
in that direction, nor safe for us. 
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And the third reason is one, if you like, of morale. We 
know now from the lesson of France—and of Britain to 
some extent, in the early months—that there can be no 
true fighting morale in an army that is not convinced of 
its leaders’ determination to fight for the best in the so- 
cieties for which they, the soldiers, are expected to die. 
There is a tendency on the part of many liberals in this 
land to think, “Isn’t it enough of a war aim to want to 
survive?” In a sense, it is; but the lesson of Britain and 
France, above all, of France, is that in order to survive 
your army has got to be convinced that it is fighting for 
the principles that they most cherish, the principles that 
the enemy has challenged. 

The Nazi-Fascists say they are fighting capitalist im- 
perialism. They are—in an attempt to impose a vicious 
imperialism of their own, which classes as subject races 
even the people of the European continent. In truth, the 
Nazi-Fascists and some others are challenging the essen- 
tial liberties, the basic principles of western democratic 
society. Men will fight for principles. Britons are fighting 


‘for those principles and those liberties, make no mistake. 


It should be to the interest of our War Department and 
of the nation as a whole, of course, that they fight in the 
best American tradition. And for it, too. A guarantee 
that if we fight we are fighting only for the best in our 
society would be, of course, the acceptance of large num- 
bers of refugee democrats as our honored guests and 
valued allies. Again, we must fight for the best; only the 
best can be saved. Happily, perhaps, those who stand for 
and profit by the worst in our society are not in a mood 
to defend, really defend, what they have, except on the 
domestic political front and, as they have fondly and 
stupidly imagined, on the once distant front where world 
fascism was fighting what they—our own Paladins of the 
Worst—thought was thezr battle. We can propagandize 
the army. Of course. We should. The simple truth is 
the only effective propaganda. For we must remember 
that there are others at work propagandizing, too. And in 
France, the others—working in their separate ways on 
classes high and low—did a stupendous job. No one was 
prepared or willing, it seems, to propagandize the essen- 
tial truths of the war or—and perhaps here is the secret— 
to turn that war into a defense of the best traditions of 
French democracy. 


Our Nationat DeEFENsE COUNCIL, IN CONSIDERING THE 
refugee question, should realize that refugees are not 
merely an indulgence for humanitarians, a cause for prac- 
tical people in wartime. The refugees are already a sub- 
ject of interest to some of our social-defense-organisms like 
the FBI. One can only hope that the FBI is given the 
best information possible about the refugees and does not 
accept the views of many good, not to say holy, citizens 
who seem to think that refugees from all lands that have 
resisted fascism are “reds.” The Defense Council should 
take this over. And then of course the Defense Council 
should realize that our enemies are deeply interested in 
the refugees: they are killing or hoping to kill the best 
among them; they are trying to use the others. They will 
not be able to use them unless we, by our blindness, turn 
them, as The New Statesman not long ago warned the 
British government that it was doing, into a Fifth Column 
where there was none before. 

Some of them are communists? Very true. It is unde- 
niably in our interests to keep that number down. Demo- 
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crats often turn to the communists when they believe that 
there is no longer hope for democracy—for the ideals for 
which democracy stands. This is well known. Is it known 
in the right places? There were no communists in Spain 
until the western democracies abandoned her to the fascisti 
and forced her to look for comfort in the arms of the 
Soviet Union. In England it has been suggested that 
boards be set up among the refugees to investigate them- 
selves. They know better than anyone else the hopes and 
beliefs of their compatriots. They are rarely fooled. But 
if such boards are set up, there should be no attempt to 
impose upon the refugees the old line politicians of their 
lands who failed them and the cause for which they 
fought, or were denied the right to fight. 


‘THE PROGRAM I HAVE SUGGESTED Is VERY MopEST. It Is prti- 
fully modest compared with the brave things we all, we 
civilized nations that met in conference at Evian in 1938, 
said we wanted to do, At Evian we talked of not ten but 
hundreds of thousands and even millions of fellow believ- 
ers to be salvaged. There was little talk at Evian of de- 
spair and the hideous threat of it, although that was in 
the autumn of Munich. No one was supposed to despair 
then. And the truth is that very few did except some un- 
stable souls with imaginations (some were poets), who did 
not have to wait actually to see great western nations come 
apart like a watch that is dropped on a stone floor and 
all the works roll out—or who did not want to wait. Peo- 
ple like Toller and before him a Czech newspaperman in 
Geneva away back in the last weeks of June 1936, before 
Spain, before Austria. One afternoon he heard a British 
statesman ask for the raising of sanctions which, it seems, 
had been “midsummer madness.” And in the press box 
he calmed his premonitions by blowing them out the 
other side of his temple. “This is the end,” he said. Few 
people knew what he was talking about. 

And as for making North and South America less un- 
safe for democrats: this point wasn’t raised at Evian be- 
cause we had not (officially) discovered that they were 
unsafe. When General Franco got through saving Spain 
from “communism” many people thought that many 
things, including Latin America, always would be safe. 
They were wrong then and they still are wrong. Some 
know it. 


SINCE THE SHATTERING DEVELOPMENTS IN May ANp JUNE, 
there has been a mood in many quarters to write off the 
refugees. Quick to reconcile themselves to this were many 
men who had been deeply involved in the ‘ ‘refugee prob- 
lem.” Some had gotten themselves into this work in order 
to make sure that it never was exploited effectively as it 
could have been to discredit “appeasement” or to dissemi- 
nate “radicals” over the face of the earth. Others sincerely 
believed this by-product of the rise of fascism in the world 
and of democratic apathy could and should be treated as 
a purely “human” problem. Others were on the great 
committees innocently to burn an occasional candle to the 
angels. 

Other men of different stripe were willing to write off 
the refugees because they honestly thought that there was 
a bigger job to be done, a job that required peace and 
harmony among the citizens of this land, some of whom 
were still very touchy about refugees. And still others 
have cried “Fifth Column,” some out of frivolity or bad 
information and others out of wicked design. 
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There were black, black weeks after the French cole 
lapse when it looked for a time as if the only interest im 


refugees by men at key levers was to preserve us from). 
the “radicals” among them at whatever cost to the “good”™ 


refugees. There was a dreadful business in July when the 
American ship McKeesport, on an errand of mercy to 


unoccupied France, left Marseilles with scores of the” 


noblest democrats in Europe standing on the quais, the | 
breath of the Gestapo hot on their necks. “No passengers” ” 
was the word passed out. “Regulations” was the explana-— 
tion. There even have been incredible delays in the matter 
of the British children. 

There is another and brighter side to the picture. De- 
voted men have labored to soften the “regulations,” to 
break log jams here and there. Now emergency commit- 
tees have gone to work with fierce energy to find out 
what it was possible to do. And now, in the middle of 
September 1940, four months after the Great Collapse and 


against terrible but not hopeless odds, these efforts are 


beginning to bear some fruit. 


BriTaIn, 
wrong has been done. 


IN HER DESPERATE HOUR, ACKNOWLEDGES THAT 


effort, not merely of retribution but of salvation. 

When Britain made up her mind as to who was enemy 
Number One, she was able to identify his agents and 
sympathizers, in time, only just in time, when their coun- 
terparts in France had already y 
towards which they had been maneuvering. Having rec- 
ognized her enemies, Britain began to be able to recognize 
her humbler friends. 

This belated recognition came about only after a row 
in Parliament and in the public press touched off by the 
revelation that on the torpedoed Arandora Star carrying 
“enemy prisoners” to Canada, Nazis and anti-Nazis, fas- 
cists and anti-fascists had been herded indiscriminately 
and drowned so. According to the New Statesman and 
Nation, 25,000 of the total of 60,000 enemies and victims 
of Britain’s enemies transported or interned were classed 
indiscriminately as “enemies.” Czech and Polish pilots had 
been quarantined. Spanish Republicans who had fought 
with the French in a Spanish volunteer unit on the Somme 
were arrested when they reached the shores of England. 

The savage indignation of British liberals over the 
“refugee scandal” is heartening to contemplate. They 
were apparently not of the opinion that the truth can best 
be served by silence, that mistakes are less dangerous un- 
corrected, or that appeasement which had not worked 
with the fascists abroad would work any better with their 
friends and admirers at home. And they took risks. They 
won—for a time at least. Others took up the clamor. Lord 
Beaverbrook’s Evening Standard said: “It is worse than 
folly. It is sabotage against our war effort... .” The Home 
Office exploded the canard of “Fifth Column ‘refugees’, 2 
stating that apart from petty incidents, “no serious acts 
hostile to the state can be attributed to these people.” 

Cannot we at once profit by Britain’s awakening? Must 
we go through it all, our Norway, if not our Dunkirk, 
before we learn our lesson? Or is there some deep fatality 
which would not have such societies as ours to learn as 
man is supposed to learn—by the experience of others? 
If none of this is “written,” as the Arabs say, then why 
shouldn’t we at once skip a couple of grades and catch 
up? (Continued on Page 524) 
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Britain will try henceforth to 
consider the fugitive democrats as allies in a great war — 


given the coup de grace 
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Hevena TorINnKA Was BORN IN THE LATE EIGHTIES IN 
Kozlany, an average Bohemian town midway between 
Pilsen and Prague. Decades later it took on fame as the 
birthplace of Eduard Benes, whom Helena then re- 
membered as a pleasaft-mannered boy two or three 
years her senior. 

During the Nineties, when Helena Topinka was a 
child, her father was a well-to-do brewmaster who at 
various times leased and operated small breweries in 
different parts of Bohemia and Moravia. He was a proud 
Czech, a business man with rigid Central European 
middle-class standards and values: thorough, industrious, 
and honorable. 

Between Helena’s tenth and twelfth years the To- 
pinkas resided in Pomoklé, a town near Prague. Attend- 
ing school there, she met her future husband, though 
at the time no one could have dreamed they ever would 
marry. His name was Frantisek Karas. His father owned 
a little house, two cows, a few acres of not the most 
fertile land in the nearby village of Buciny, and a 
trumpet which he played at local dances and weddings. 
This meant that young Frantisek was fathoms beneath 
Helena Topinka in social and economic standing, and 
their early acquaintance was mostly a matter of tenta- 
tive grins and fugitive words. 

About 1900, Papa Topinka experienced serious business 
reverses. Small breweries were being absorbed by large 
ones, and in 1903 the family found itself in critical cir- 
cumstances. 

Just then a relative returned for a visit from Chicago, 
where she had lived for years and done well in marriage 
and business. She suggested that some of the Topinka 
youngsters come with her to the United States. She de- 
scribed America as a land rich in opportunities for people 
not afraid of hard work, especially for industrious wide- 
awake young folk. 

Helena, then sixteen, and one of her younger brothers, 
Alois, decided to go to America. The Chicago relative 
offered to loan them passage money and, after some hesi- 
tation, the parents gave their approval. When I asked 
Helena thirty-seven years later what had prompted her 
to make the decision, she said: “I was only a burden on 
my father; what could I have done at home? Wait for 
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From Bohemia: Ma and Pa Karas 


by LOUIS ADAMIC 


Two years ago Louis Adamic, author of “My America” and editor of 
Common Ground, undertook one of the most ambitious writing projects of 
our time—an analysis of America’s great melting-pot experiment, based 
upon 9,500 questionnaires, 20,000 letters of inquiry, 38,000 miles of 
travel, with the assistance of the Rockefeller and Carnegie foundations. 
This chapter, abridged from the resultant book, “From Many Lands” 
(to be brought out by Harper & Brothers) affords a wholesome sidelight 
upon the traditional American resolution of some of Europe’s individual 


minority problems of a generation ago. 


a man to turn up who might marry me without a dot? 
I figured I might do a little better in America than in 
Bohemia.” 

In the old country Helena could not very well have 
become a servant girl, regardless of the urgency of her 
economic plight. On arriving in Chicago, however, she 
discovered that hundreds of Bohemian women in Chi- 
cago, now married, had on first coming over served for 
a few years as maids in old-stock American and Ger- 
man and Jewish American families. The Bohemian 
American Household Help Agency, the office of which 
was in the heart of the Czech neighborhood, had no 
trouble placing Bohemian girls as fast as they came over. 
It placed Helena Topinka in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sam Levy as nurse to their three children. 

In writing to her parents about this, she took care to 
explain that this was all right in Chicago—America was 
“different’—and by and by Papa and Mama Topinka 
seemed to become reconciled to the idea. Helena and 
Alois sent them small sums of money and later helped 
to bring to the United States almost all of the other 
young Topinkas. Two of the boys died in France as 
American soldiers during the First World War... . 

The Levys were also immigrants: Mr. Levy from 
Russian Poland, Mrs. Levy from Vienna. Their children 
were American-born. Helen—as they called her—found 
them fine, open-hearted people. Virtually a member of 
the family, she stayed with them for seven years, till all 
the youngsters had outgrown the need of a nurse... . 
and she married. 


II 


FRANTISEK Karas’ FATHER WHO EVIDENTLY HAD A NATURAL 
passion for music, wanted his oldest son to become a 
violinist. His mother sang Czech folksongs all day long, 
in the field, at her cooking, at the crib of her latest in- 
fant; and she also favored giving Frantisek a musical 
education. If they could only send him to Prague! But 
that was out of the question. 

When the boy was twelve, the older Karas heard of a 
man in the adjacent town of Beroun who gave violin 
lessons as a hobby. Peasant Karas took his son to see the 
man, who agreed to take the boy into his shop as an 
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apprentice filemaker and give him three violin lessons 
weekly. 

Young Frantisek stayed in Beroun for three and a half 
years, working in the shop and studying the violin. But 
he realized he could not, in the long run, be both a file- 
maker and a musician. Also, no matter how expert he 
might become at his trade, he could not hope, anywhere 
in Austria, to make more than the equivalent of three 
dollars a week. 

At this point, a native of 
Buciny returned home for a 
visit. He told the Karases of 
some American-born relatives 
of theirs in Chicago by the 
name of Kolar, one of whom 
had a harness shop while the 
other was a factory foreman. 
He met Frantisek and, re- 
turning to Chicago, told the 
Kolars about the boy. 

The Kolars promptly wrote 
the Karases: would Frantisek 
like to come to America? If 
so, they would send the money 
for his passage. With his par- 
ents’ approval, Frantisek 
jumped at the chance, and he 
arrived in Chicago the same 
week as Helena Topinka—but 
the two remained unaware of 
each other’s presence in the 
New World for several 
months. In fact, they had all 
but forgotten one another and 
their encounters during their 
school years in Pomoklé. 

Frantisek Karas became 
Frank Karas. His American- 
born cousin, Louis Kolar, the 
factory foreman, promptly found Frank a job in his de- 
partment. The young greenhorn began at $10.25 a week 
and thought he would soon be a millionaire and organize 
an orchestra. Then a strike broke out in the machine 
industry of Chicago and lasted eight months. 

During most of the strike Frank Karas worked as 
. pants-presser in a tailor shop at six dollars a week. Nearly 
all the patrons were Czechs. Living and working in the 
neighborhood was almost like being back home in 
Bohemia. 

The strike over, Frank returned to his former job at 
$10.25 a week, which in the course of the next two and a 
half years was raised to $14.75. 

Two days before he quit the pants-pressing job a young 
man brought in a suit to be cleaned. He gave his name: 
Alois Topinka. They recognized one another, for Alois 
had also attended school in Pomokleé. 

Alois told Frank that Helen was in America too. The 
following Sunday all three got together and thereafter 
Frank, now seventeen, had something to live for besides 
music. 

He had started taking violin lessons the first week in 
Chicago. His teacher, with whom he studied for two 
years, was a Czech, Frank Kolbaba, who had a studio 
in the Bohemian section and later became rrofessor of 
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Helena Topinka comes from Bohemia to Chicago 
to work, and falls in love with— 


music at Washburn College in Topeka, Kan. His sec 
ond teacher, Horymir Chapek, also a Czech, played with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 

A good part of Frank’s wages went for music lessons, 
for his violin which he acquired on the installment plan, 
and for concert and opera tickets for Helen and himself, 
His ambition to be a musician persisted. 

On the way to and from work he passed a United | 
States Army recruiting office 7 
and one day noticed a special / 
sign on the poster: “Wanted— 
Musicians for Army Bands.” 
The recruiting sergeant as 
sured Frank that if he enlisted 
he would have plenty of op-— 
portunity to study music. 

Frank Karas was nineteen; — 
the enlistment was for three® 
years. He had a talk with » 
Helen. Would she wait for 
him? That settled, he joined , 
the army and was sent to a 
regiment in Wyoming, which 
soon after was ordered to thas 
Philippines. 

Frank was disappointed ing 
the army. It had no real in) 
terest in music. Outside of an { 
occasional officers’ dance, there © 
was no demand for string org 
orchestral music. Frank took — 
up the cornet and, by the ok 
of the enlistment, learned to | 
play it well. 

Helen and he Rae 
weekly letters. On his release 
from the service they were 
married in Chicago. Helen’s — 
father, who disapproved of the 
marriage because Frank Karas was nothing but a: peas-— 
ant’s son with no clear future ahead of him, was gently — 
reminded that this was America where one’s background, 
whether peasant or aristocratic, was of slight moment. 


III 
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HELEN aND FRANK WERE TWENTY-TWO AND VERY MUCH IN 
love, citizens of the United States, with something like 
two thousand dollars to their name. They had saved 
this money serving Uncle Sam and the Sam Levys, re- 
spectively. They furnished a modest flat in the Bohemian 
section. 

Chicago was full of excellent musicians, most of them 
Germans, Italians, Jews,.and Czechs, and Frank Karas 
soon realized he was not yet good enough either as a 
violinist or cornetist to find steady musical employment. 
As a violinist, he had, in fact, grown rusty in the army. 
So he went back to the factory. He made fifteen dollars 
a week and resumed lessons, now both in violin and 
cornet, with the best teachers in Chicago. In 1911, partly 
with the aid of his instructors, he began to get temporary 
evening jobs with small orchestras playing in hotel res- 
taurants, stock company theaters and at special affairs. 

In 1912 a machine clipped off a half-inch of Frank’s 
thumb and he quit the factory for good. The accident 
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}For musicians the period was 


“) termined to “make a go of it” 


| violin and cornet, and discov- 


) tions on his new home and to 
support his family. 


i fully the want-ads and notices 
/in the monthly paper issued 
| by the Chicago Federation of 
| Musicians’ Unions. Early in 
| 1914 he came upon an item to 
| the effect that the town band 


fonly temporarily affected his ability to play and soon he 


found a permanent position as a cornetist in the orches- 


Htra of the famous Rector Café. Frank received thirty-six 
') dollars a week, and the future looked bright to him and 


to Helen. 
The Karases’ first-born, in 1911, was a boy, William; 
a year later came a girl, Elsie. Expecting to stay in Chi- 


} cago for the rest of their lives, they bought a home. But 


a few months later—in 1913— 
hard times hit Chicago along 
with the rest of the country. 


one of panic. 

Except for brief engage- 
ments, at long intervals, Frank 
Karas was out of employment 
the better part of a year. De- 


as a musician, he tried to teach 


ered he liked teaching. But the 
few lessons Frank gave were 
not enough to meet the obliga- 


Like all unemployed musi- 
cians, Frank Karas read care- 


in Menominee, in northern 
Michigan, needed a cornet 
soloist. No salary went with 
the job, the band being an 
amateur organization; but a 
good soloist would be guaran- 
teed employment and a wage of fifteen dollars a week 
in a local factory. Besides, he might pick up some extra 
money playing in the band when it was engaged pro- 


| fessionally for lodge affairs, weddings, and picnics. Also, 


he might give lessons in cornet and other instruments, 
and thus add to his income. 

Frank showed the notice to Helen. They looked up 
Menominee on the map: a small city on Lake Michigan’s 
Green Bay. It would be nice to live in such a commu- 
nity. Of course that might mean he never would get in 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, but— 


IV 


IN MENOMINEE TWO MORE CHILDREN WERE BORN TO THE 
Karases—another girl, Clara, and another boy, Frank. 
The family liked northern Michigan very much. Menom- 
inee was a pleasant, busy community with a popula- 
tion between ten and twelve thousand, including two 
thousand Bohemian immigrants and their American- 
born children. 

Now in his late twenties, Frank Karas at once became 
a busy and popular citizen of Menominee. He was put 
in charge of the band and a string orchestra the boys 
organized. He worked in the factory only the first few 
years, and was treated with much deference, given a 
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—a young musician, Frank Karas, also from Bohemia, 
who is in an army band 


leave whenever his factory job threatened to interfere 
with his music. He made good money and, having sold 
the place in Chicago, he bought a home in Menominee. 
The town was ideal for raising a family; everyone was 
friendly, and he and Helen felt much happier living in 
a small city than they had in Chicago. 

Frank Karas took on more and more pupils, and he 
and his orchestra were out playing three or four nights 
a week, till early in the 1920's 
overwork brought him to the 
verge of a breakdown. He 
tried vainly to give up some of 
his activities. He had become so - 
definitely a center of all musi- 
cal life in Menominee that he 
could not extricate himself. 

He suddenly decided—with 
the approval of his worried 
wife—to quit Menominee and 
accept the job of orchestra 
leader which had been offered 
him repeatedly by the largest 
movie theater in Escanaba, a 
city of sixteen thousand about 
seventy miles north of Menom- 


inee. 

The Karases sold the house 
in Menominee and bought one 
in Escanaba. Mr. Karas’ new 
job took only a few hours in 
the evening, giving him a 
chance to rebuild his health. 
Then he began to take pupils 
once more—only one or two a 
day—because he liked to teach. 
The four Karas children were 
growing into healthy, good- 
looking boys and girls, all go- 
ing to school, and the family 
was one of the most content in Escanaba. 

Thus till early in 1929, when the talkies, with their ” 
“canned music,” plunged the musicians throughout the 
United States into another panic. Mr. Karas lost his job 
in the movie house, and the family’s scheme of living was 
disrupted once more. 

In the large cities this panic was fatal to the careers of 
tens of thousands of musicians. To Mr. Karas in Esca- 
naba, Mich., the loss of his job was another piece of good 
luck, although it did not instantly appear so. He 
promptly took on all the pupils who had been wanting 
to study violin and cornet with him, including a number 
of highschool youngsters. Presently his work with these 
boys and girls was noticed by the superintendent of 
schools and the highschool principal. They suggested he 
qualify for an appointment as music teacher in the city 
school system. He took the state examination, got the 
appointment, and has been a school teacher ever since. 
He also became director of the Escanaba Municipal Band. 

But before Mr. Karas was drawn into the school sys- 
tem, he and Mrs. Karas realized his income from violin 
and cornet lessons would not be enough to educate the 
children. Bill and Elsie were finishing highschool, while 
Clara and Frank would be ready for college in a few 
years. So Mrs. Karas decided to go into business. 
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THEY SOLD THEIR HOME AND BOUGHT A RAMSHACKLE LITTLE 
frame structure on a small lot near the Escanaba High- 
school, with the idea of turning it into a store which 
would cater to the approximately eight hundred stu- 
dents, most of whom passed the spot twice every school 
day. 

The Karases put up a tiny addition in front for the 
new store, made repairs on the old part, painted every- 
thing; and in the fall of 1929 Mrs. Karas opened for busi- 
ness. She carried “light groceries” for the chance neigh- 
borhood customers, but her chief stock was made up of 
pencils, notebooks, erasers, and other school supplies, 
soda pop, ice cream, milk, fruit, candy, cookies, pie, 
cakes, and sandwiches. The family moved into the re- 
paired old part of the building, which included a fairly 
big kitchen with room enough for the dining table, a 
couple of small bedrooms and the bath upstairs, and the 
parlor on whose window Mr. Karas painted his name 
and “Violin and Cornet Lessons.” Behind the building 
was a yard with a few trees and space for vegetables and 
flowers. 

The new store was an immediate hit with the high- 
school boys and girls. That first winter they named it 
“The Igloo,” because their football team was called The 


In Escana a, Mich., 
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Mr. Karas teaches music at school and in his home 


Eskymos and because it was often approachable only 
through a tunnel cut into the deep, hard snow. It 
promptly became, and still is, an institution in Escanaba. 
The youngsters heard Mrs. Karas’ children call her “Ma,” 
and so in no time they all took to calling her Ma, too. 
Now, in her mid-fifties, more than a decade after the 
inception of The Igoo, Ma Karas is a healthy, buxom, 


graying woman with spectacles and a mild, kind smile. — 


She wears print dresses and New England aprons. Her 
movements are unhurried even when The Igloo is 
jammed with youthful customers crying “Ma, give me a 
cone! Come on, Ma! ... Ma, give me a piece of that 
pie; hurry up, will you, Ma! Do I gotta wait all day? 
. . » Here’s the nickel I owe you, Ma, and don’t say I 
never gave you nothin’! .. .” 

The Igloo is open fourteen to sixteen hours a day, 
seven days a week, and the profit from it is meager— 
averaging eighteen dollars a week, which Ma does not 
need. Pa Karas'‘now makes enough to maintain them 


in comfort. But Ma goes on running The Igloo. She — 


says she would feel lost if she gave it up. “I don’t know 
how to play bridge. I'd wonder about the kids.” 

Ma knows most of the eight hundred highschool 
youngsters and an additional hundred or so of the 
younger children who live in the immediate vicinity of 
The Igloo. A good half she knows inti- 
mately; not by prying into the facts of their 
home life, but intuitively through her brief 
contacts with them as they come in from 
day to day for penny sticks of candy, milk 
shakes, pencils and erasers. 


She likes the youngsters; but not in any 
sentimental way which might involve a 
semi-morbid “motherly” desire to fuss and 
fret over them, or imply they are young and 
therefore inferior and in need of her. There 
is nothing morbid or neurotic about Ma. 
Her mother instincts and needs have been, 
and are being, satisfied in her own family. 


She does have a sense of responsibility to- 
ward her customers. And being a deeply 
disciplined and actively moral person, as well 
as natural, matter-of-fact, and full of com- 
mon sense, she has become an influence in 
their lives. They come to her with their dif- 
ficulties and misunderstandings. Her man- 
ner encourages them to talk; she listens pa- 
tiently to whatever they have to say. In turn, 
they listen to her and quote her to one an- 
other. They know she is more interested in 
them than in their pennies and nickels. She 
laughs with them; she can take a joke, but 
keeps an eye on possible mischief. 

On the counter is a basket of eggs, and 
one of the favorite pastimes of the youthful 
Igloo clientele is to decorate them with 
faces, wisecracks, and dates. Ma tells them 
not to, but not very emphatically, and they 
slip on such legends as “Laid—1492” or 
“Ready to Hatch—Don’t Buy Me.” Another 
Igloo sport is to take an egg and play catch 
with it, tossing it from one to the other. By- 
and-by someone misses it, then comes Ma’s 
inevitable exclamation: “What did I tell 
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Mrs. Karas runs The Igloo, neighborhood store 
and general center for Escanaba’s schoolboys 
and girls 


you!” They feel sheepish for a moment, gladly 
pay the three cents for the broken egg; someone 
gets the pail, brush, and mop from the kitchen 
and cleans up the mess. Off and on Ma has to 
take the broom and literally sweep everyone out. 
Nobody minds; they all come back again. 

Once in a while they make fun of her accent, 
which sometimes becomes quite heavy, or of her 
pronunciation of certain words. She takes this 
kidding good-naturedly and asks them to teach 
her, or inquires how they think they would 
make out in the Czech language should they 
move to Bohemia. 

Ma has no favorites. She gives no credit above 
a nickel, sells no cigarettes to youngsters of 
highschool age or under. 

When the kids come to her for advice, she 
appeals to their intelligence. “Was that a smart thing to 
do?”—or, “What do you think you should do now?” 
She has a knack of simultaneously praising and scolding 
without raising her voice. One young man, now out of 
highschool for several years, has been able to get an 
objective view of Ma’s effect on him. “She used to make 
me feel at once proud that I was I,” he told me, “and 
ashamed like the dickens that I wasn’t better. I used to 
love to have her talk to me, even, if not especially, when 
she scolded me. . . .” The young people have no guards 
before her. They tell her everything; in many cases more 
than they tell their parents. She knows most of their boy- 
girl troubles and could be a source of endless gossip, 
but even her own family never learns what she hears in 
The Igloo. 

Ma has no sympathy with classifying people, and espe- 
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cially youngsters, as “good” and “bad.” To her notion, 
everybody is good for something; the question is, for 
what? Early in her career as The Igloo proprietress, she 
studied a boy who was labelled “bad” and conducted a 
quiet campaign in his behalf for several years. At the 


same time she “worked” on him; nobody knows just 
how (she doesn’t talk about it), but perhaps merely by 
showing an interest in him and asking him, “Was that 
a smart thing to do?” Edward Edick, the principal, is 
sure the boy straightened out during his last year in 
highschool largely because of her. Today the young man 
has overcome the unfortunate family circumstances 
which were at the bottom of his early behavior. He 
moved to another town after finishing college, but he 
never visits Escanaba without calling on Ma; now and 
then he sends her a card, always a gift on her birthday. 
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There are dozens of similar cases in Escanaba. They 
were told to me (not by Ma) in very general terms with 
the request that I do not mention them even that way. 

Mr. Edick freely admits that but for Ma his job as 
principal of the highschool might be a good deal harder 
than it is. A couple of years ago he asked her to come to 
a “pep” assembly. She thought he meant to have her sit 
in the audience. But Mr. Edick took her onto the plat- 
form and had her take the seat next to John Lemmer, the 
superintendent of schools. When the students saw her, 
they gave her the biggest hand anyone had ever received 
in that school. The ovation lasted several minutes. It 
embarrassed and surprised Ma. On Mr. Edick’s insistence 
she has been attending occasional general assemblies and 
graduation exercises ever since. 

The events in Ma’s life, such as her occasional trip to 
Chicago, are reported in the highschool paper. Every 
now and then some student writes a poem entitled “To 
Ma Karas.” In the last eight years she has been honorary 
president of numerous student clubs. She is invited to 
class reunions. Three or four times a year various stu- 
dent groups give dinners for her, and the Escanaba Press 
sends a reporter to cover them. 

During the Czech crisis in the fall of 1938, while Ma 
sat by the radio, tears running down her face as she 
listened to the reports of the drastic developments in 
Berlin, London, Paris, and Munich, her young friends 
stood about her. “Don’t cry, Ma!” . . . “Don’t worry, 
Ma; Czechoslovakia will be free again. . . .” 

VI 

Brit Karas Is TWENTY-NINE, A MODEST-MANNERED YOUNG 
man, graduate of the Michigan College of Mining at 
Houghton, where he met a Scotch-Irish girl and later 
married her. He is the engineer in charge of the Delta 
County roads. He and his wife live next door to The 
Igloo, which is pleasant-and handy all around. They have 
a baby and when they want to go out, they take it over 
to Ma; and the daughter-in-law takes charge of the store 
when Mr. and Mrs. Karas go to a movie. 

Elsie Karas is the teacher of singing in the public 
school system in Muskegon Heights, Mich.; early in 
1940 she published her first song. Clara, who seems to be 
a copy of Ma in temperament, finished her college course 
at Marquette in 1939 and received a Michigan teaching 
appointment. Twenty and a six-footer, Frank is in the 
grip of an ambition to be a football coach. 
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After ten years of The Igloo Mrs. Karas is “Ma Karas’ to Escanaba’s young people. 


She’s guest of honor at student affairs 


All four of the Karas children are identified with 
Menominee and Escanaba, with Lake Michigan, the 
green woods, the deep snows, the cool summer winds. 
They speak of the complexity of circumstances which 
brought the Karas family to Upper Michigan with good- 
humored gratitude. They proudly “kid” Pa Karas, who, 
with but a few years of formal schooling back in Po- 
moklé, Bohemia, has become a school teacher in Amer- 
ica; and their mother, who has become a local institu- 
tion called Ma. 

They are Americans. But they are conscious of their 
Bohemian background. They speak Czech. Their mother 
has told them scores of Bohemian folk tales. All four 
share keenly their parents’ agony over the status of Bo- 
hemia since 1938. 

Ma and Pa Karas are Americans, yet they are also 
Czechs and immigrants. On a wall in the little hallway 
between the kitchen and the parlor is the Czech national 
motto: “Truth Will Prevail.” On festive occasions Mrs. 
Karas roasts a goose and serves it with Bohemian bread 
or potato dumplings and sauerkraut—a combination that 
tastes better than it may sound to non-Czechs. 

Mr. Karas subscribes to Svornost, a Czech-language 
newspaper published and edited by my friend Vladimir 
Geringer in Chicago. On the Karases’ bookshelves are 
several Czech books, including a biography of Dr. Ed- 
uard Benes, which contains a number of pictures of the 
town of Kozlany, his and Helena Topinka’s birthplace. 
Mrs. Karas likes to show these pictures. 

When she shows them to some of her young friends in 
The Igloo, they remark that the houses in Kozlany are 
rather different from the houses in Escanaba. Ma agrees, 
but adds that in many ways, perhaps, Kozlany is in Bo- 
hemia what Escanaba is in Michigan or, for that matter, 
in America—an average town. 

“Which house were you born in, Ma?” 

She points to one of the largest dwellings, made of 
stone. Then the following wisecracks are in order: 

“Gee, whiz, Ma; do you mean to say you were born 
in this great big palace. . . . Let me touch the hem of 
your garment, Mrs. Karas. .. . Now look where you live; 
right here in The Igloo. What a come-down, Ma! What 
a come-down! .. .” 

They all laugh, including Ma. Whereupon Pa Karas, 
who is giving a music lesson in the parlor, raps on the 
wall, begging that the racket cease. 
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Death from the Air. By Georges Schreiber 


Now, when unarmed little men, no more brave than any 
of us, are being forced into unrecorded heroic roles, 
the paintings on these pages have real poignancy. Here 
art mirrors life on a tramp steamer that carries ammuni- 
tion in the war zone, and mirrors it through a series of 
creative minds. Producing a motion picture based on 
Eugene O’Neill’s “Long Voyage Home,” the Walter 
Wanger studio commissioned nine prominent, American 
artists to paint during the filming. To the first exhibition 
of their work the unusual combination of art and movie 
has been bringing unprecedented numbers of visitors into 
the galleries of the Associated American Artists in New 
York. Seventeen museums throughout the country will 
show the paintings in the next six months. For artists, 
it may open the way to another source of commercial 
support and to a fresh and wider audience. The motion 
picture too should benefit. Through the artist the public 
can be drawn from its interest in mere story to appre- 
ciation of what the best pictures also offer: good char- 
acterization, significant action, dramatic shots. 


Death of a Sailor. By James Chapin 


Paintings © by Walter Wanger 


Men of a British Freighter 


Paintings via Hollywood of O’Neill’s Seamen 


Axel, a timid Swede (John Qualen) 3 
By George Biddle 3 


Smitty, British and educated (Ian Hunter) 
By Robert Philipp 


Driscoll, Irish and a leader (Thomas Mitchell) 
By Robert Philipp 
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Olsen, a strapping young Swede (John Wayne) 


By Ernest Fiene 


Graduate Work on Main Street 


Has the privately endowed college or university a future? An alarmed © 
alumna addresses a challenging statement to all old grads who throw 


appeal letters into the wastebasket and expect a handful of rich men and 


by MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 


foundations to preserve Alma Mater. 


‘THE STORY IS THAT WHEN SOMEONE ASKED A CERTAIN COLLEGE 
graduate where he was going to have his son educated, he 
said bitterly: “At a correspondence school. Then he won't 
have to belong to an alumni association. My wife and I 
are now being hounded to contribute to four separate 
drives for funds—two for preparatory schools, two for 
colleges.” 

Sour as he was, most alumni have at least a glimmer 
of sympathy for the driven man. 

These requests often come to graduates on days when 
obligations are piling up. They sit side by side on the 
desk not only with the grocery bill and the insurance 
premium but they jostle urgent pleas for the local hos- 
pital, for help for starving Chinese and persecuted refu- 
gees, and all the other demands for voluntary contribu- 
tions which beset men and women of standing and of 
conscience and whose names are on lists. 

There are, as we all know, people who throw such let- 
ters into the wastebasket feeling—and sometimes saying 
out loud—that the appeals constitute no genuine claim 
upon them. Others are troubled, not only by the ex- 
pressed needs of their old colleges but by the exposure 
of their own predicaments. Embarrassment at not being 
able to come across with a sizable check often brings 
about a defensive state of mind which seeks to divert 
attention from incapacity to give by challenging the pur- 
pose and management of the drive for funds or even of 
the college itself. 

I was listening less than a month ago to two boys who 
were talking quite by accident on this subject. Both of 
them were college seniors, both had previously attended 
preparatory schools, though not the same one. They were 
‘half-chuckling, half-resentful about letters which had been 
sent to them requesting contributions to the alumni 
funds of their respective schools. 

“T don’t know why I should give anything,” said one 
of them. “My father paid my way through school. I’m 
out. They’ve got all they’re ever going to get out of me.” 

The other boy resented a falsely cordial approach from 
a person whom he hadn’t known well in preparatory 
school. 

“I might have given them something if I had it,” he 
said, “but the fellow who asked for it is such a heel. 
He wrote me this chummy letter all about whether I 
remembered this or that. But he didn’t remember how to 
spell. my name so that didn’t go over so big.” 

The two boys were not yet out of college but already 
they were developing a negative attitude toward contrib- 
uting to institutions where they had gained part of their 
education, and it is probably the way they will treat ap- 
peals which may be coming to them from such sources 
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during the next forty or fifty years. Neither of them had ° 
gone to the bottom of his own resistance, or taken up 


seriously the reasons for contributing, if any. I have seen 
such an attitude harden among both men and women 
graduates until it finally formed a serious barrier between 
themselves and the colleges of which they were once 
fond and proud. 

The thing goes so far sometimes that the sight of any 
letter from a school or college in the mail is unwelcome, 
because it always is expected to contain a “dun.” There 
are graduates who will not go back to reunions for fear 
of being “stuck for a contribution.” Something is wrong 
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with this state of affairs. For one should be able to revive © 


memory, to go back to his or her campus, without feel- 
ing that it is necessary either to hide one’s purse or to 
conceal the fact that there is very little in it. 


THE AVERAGE COLLEGE GRADUATE IS NOT RICH. THERE ARE 
plenty of well-to-do and wealthy college graduates. But 
the great majority who attend a meeting or reunion of 
alumni will be teachers, doctors, small businessmen, sec- 
retaries, housewives stretching their husbands’ incomes 
as far as they can. Certainly most of them will not be in 
the higher income brackets. The college group in any 
community is rarely synonymous with the fashionable 
set. I have known a good many communities in the 
United States and I have never known that identification 
to exist. The majority of college men and women are 
closely budgeted. 

Yet to these people who have attended Harvard, Yale, 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Amherst, Oberlin, Mills, Knox, 
Sewanee, and all those other private colleges whose names 
are traditional in American educational life there come, 
regularly or sporadically, requests to make contributions 
to the expansion or the endowment of the college at 
which they received their education. Some of these re- 
quests are conceived in a blithe tone of good fellowship. 
Some are gravely urgent and serious. Some are as per- 
sonal as the traffic will bear, and some are deliberately 
impersonal and seek only to arouse the intellectual con- 
science. Along with letters go meetings. There is an at- 
tempt to build up by letter and verbal exhortation as 
much enthusiasm as possible for the life, ideals, and 
achievement of the college in question. 

In the majority of cases the drives for such funds are 
successful. Sometimes great single or multiple munificence 
puts them over and sometimes success is the result of 
clever organization that leaves unturned no stone under 
which there might be a dollar. This, some will say, is 
the way to go about it: 

“Get a good money-raiser.” 
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“Get a good organizer.” 

“Get somebody who has the right approach to people 
with money, and to the big foundations.” 

But will this formula continue to solve the money 
problems of the privately endowed colleges and uni- 
versities, and of the private supplementary endowments 
for those universities which are maintained largely by 
public funds? Will it solve them especially in that world 
which we can see practically around the corner? 

If the great fortunes of this country are continually to 
be. pruned and perhaps cut back to the roots, and if the 
great foundations either reach an exhaustion point or vol- 
untarily decide to leave certain phases of education alone, 
will the right approach to them do any good? Is it the 
“organization” of individual graduate bodies which is 
most important, or the conviction distilled through all 
college men and women that, if they think their college 
is worth it, they must expect to share in its support after 
graduation? 


Where is the Money Coming From? 


THERE ARE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FOUR COLLEGES AND 
universities in the United States with endowments of 
$2,000,000 or over. It is very much over in some cases. 
Harvard College has an endowment of $134,000,000; 
Columbia University, $70,000,000; Johns Hopkins, $26,- 
000,000. Vassar, the richest of the women’s colleges, has 
approximately $9,000,000. The University of Minnesota 
has something over $13,000,000. A consideration of the 
figures results in astonishment, to think that in so young 
a country such vast sums have been laid aside volun- 
tarily for education. But there is probably not one of 
these one hundred and thirty-four institutions which does 
not have its financial problems. 

It is so obvious that it hardly needs restating that all 
well organized colleges are living on the income of their 
endowments, and that with shrinking interest rates the 
incomes of practically all great institutions have been cut. 
At the date of writing these are slightly on the mend and 
there are some colleges and universities which, by ex- 
ceedingly clever and watchful management and advice 
from the best financial quarters, have managed to beat 
the game so far. 

But every board of trustees knows that safe investments, 
no matter how superbly handled, will not yield the same 
rate of interest that could be expected in the past, unless 
very remarkable things happen in this country. The fu- 
ture of money, as it can be tied up for educational en- 
dowments, is so grave that we find in the report of the 
General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
for 1938 the following foreword by Raymond B. Fosdick: 

Ever since 1920, the trustees of the General Education 
Board have deliberately spent from principal as well as in- 
come, in the belief that promising opportunity in the devel- 
opment of education should not be sacrificed in an attempt 
to keep the board’s capital fund forever inviolate. What the 
future has in store for any institution or for any financial or 
social arrangement, no one can foretell. 

When people as temperate and as conversant with na- 
tional financial affairs as the trustees of the General Edu- 
cation Board of the Rockefeller Foundation indorse such 
a statement as that, it is obvious that there is, to put It 
mildly, doubt as to what will happen to the great founda- 
tions and what their policies will be. In the main, their 
appropriations today are for special fields of research in 
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the medical or social sciences, for public health, or other 
well defined projects. Often the money itself is a tempo- 
rary grant-in-aid, to start the work which the university 
or college or another benefactor must carry on. Such a 
guarantee is sometimes asked of the college which is 
given the money for a “foundation project.” 

These gifts and grants have spurred on and completed 
some of the finest research in the world, but they do not 
solve the college problem. New buildings and campus 
expansion can wait for donors; must wait in times like 
these. But the college which is to progress needs increased 
educational endowment: some of it to increase the num- 
ber of faculty, to get finer teachers, to provide time for 
faculty research and writing; some to improve depart- 
mental work by providing better equipment, from li- 
braries to microscopes. Finally a large proportion of en- 
dowment must go to scholarships for students, a use for 
which there is never money enough in any college or 
university. 

The question of scholarships is perhaps not fully un- 
derstood by the general public nor even by college gradu- 
ates. There is in many minds a feeling that if these 
scholarship students cannot go to one college they can 
go to another, and perhaps a cheaper one. That is all 
very true. The point is that the colleges cannot do with- 
out scholarship students. There is a mental urgency and 
a brilliance in the minds of those young men and women 
who are on scholarships which gives an undergraduate 
body something necessary to it, if it is not to be only a 
patterned or class school. Every educator knows this. 
President Conant of Harvard has pointed it out to his 
alumni more than once. 

Nor do a few scholarships in a student body suffice. 
Vassar now has about 25 percent of its students on 
scholarship. This percentage is too small, the Vassar 
authorities believe. But more scholarships mean more 
money and where is the money to come from? 


‘THE GRADUATE OF MODERATE MEANS IS SURE TO ASK: “WHY 
don’t they go to the rich alumni for funds?” The 
answer is, of course, that they do go to the rich gradu- 
ates. They get a great deal of money from rich indi- 
viduals. But with the mounting income tax, the average 
rich man is not always able to relinquish for his college 
large amounts of cash or fluid securities; and with the 
inheritance tax cutting down what he-can leave to his 
family, he often is not able to leave great bequests. This 
is not a statement for debate, but a fact. Any person 
with a large income today must earmark a substantial 
share of it to pay his income taxes of the next year, par- 
ticularly if it is questionable whether his income will re- 
main the same or not. 

For example, a person living in Minnesota, who had an 
income of $100,000 in the year 1939 had to lay aside some 
$40,000 of that for his 1940 federal and state income taxes. 
The taxpayer has no assurance that the sum required of 
him next year will not be larger, nor that his income will 
not shrink. But $40,000 in cash had to be earmarked for 
the governments. He was not really free to spend that 
money nor to give it away. His attitude toward large 
educational contributions was affected by this, just as is 
his attitude toward contributions to charitable institu- 
tions. The rich are sometimes far more frightened about 
money than people who live on small budgets. When 
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they fall, they fall harder. Many of them still make 
generous and even munificent gifts to educational in- 
stitutions. But they are not as sure a source of income 
as they used to be and the colleges are not fooling them- 
selves about this. 

So trustees and endowment committees and fund-rais- 
ing groups must come back in the end to what may be 
called “popular support” for their institutions. If colleges 
are to continue to be endowed, and if the money for this 
is not available, either set aside by large educational 
foundations or coming from the occasional but formerly- 
to-be-relied-upon gifts of rich men, there is no future re- 
source but endowments coming in small pieces, from 
many small incomes. 

Otherwise, sooner or later the colleges will have to be 
taken over by the government and maintained, wholly 
or in part, out of taxes, if they are to be maintained at 
all on their present scale. This is the reason for what 
might be called graduate work on Main Street. The 
colleges can draw in their belts for some time yet. But 
according to all the best authorities, the ultimate situation 
is inevitable. On the campuses, at Johns Hopkins, the 
University of Chicago, Williams, Princeton, Bryn Mawr, 
the students discuss this question, as do the members of 
the faculty: where is the money going to come from 
forty or fifty years hence? The inevitable argument 
arises as to whether privately endowed and supported 
colleges should be maintained at all, or should be allowed 
to pass into the discard as institutions which belong to 
the past. And should existent private endowment come 
under public management? 


The Case for the Endowed University 


‘THis, | THINK, TAKES THE ENDOWMENT DRIVE RATHER DEEPLY 
into educational and sociological philosophy, into a con- 
sideration of what we want the future to be, not only 
in our educational institutions but in the life which will 
result from them. Will the Brave New World, when it 
comes, if it comes, have a place for the private college? 

The worst things that have been brought up in criti- 
cism of the modern private college are its costliness and 
its snobbery. But if the unit cost means that its students 
are getting not merely finer living accommodations but 
actually better instruction, under more competent teach- 
ers, the cost is justified. Criticism of the expense of 
colleges comes when one feels that students are housed 
in ways which are unsuitable and unnecessary. Perhaps 
this problem has been better solved by the private, sup- 
posedly rich colleges than by the great, semi-public uni- 
versities, where fraternity houses often set up a scale of 
living which is out of proportion to anything many a 
student has or is likely to have in his home. 

As for the snobbery of the modern private college, 
this is passing swiftly because the colleges themselves are 
no longer willing to give houseroom to a play-boy or a 
play-girl who merely wants an “education” as a social 
asset. It probably has been true in the past that many 
boys went to Harvard or Yale, as many girls went to 
Wellesley or Smith, because their parents went there. 
Or because it was fashionable. But education has stiffened 
up. 

Fewer and fewer mock students present themselves as 
candidates for college entrance. It isn’t possible merely to 
“go” to Yale, Amherst, Princeton, Vassar any more. One 
must work there. Any graduate of twenty-five years ago 
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knows how much more rigid the demands have become 
and how the colleges themselves seem to feel that the 
justification of their existence is in the widening and 
deepening of education. 

But what has the endowed college to offer which a 
publicly supported university has not? One does not 
have to whip up a case for family tradition in college 
attendance, though tradition as attached to colleges has 
more substance to it, and perhaps more validity, in the 
present than in the past. For now the family home is 
less likely to be a permanent place. It may be an apart- 
ment in New York this year, an apartment in San Fran- 
cisco or Miami another year. I know myself of many 
cases in which the only sense of “belonging” that many 
women in America have is definitely attached not to a 
house or homestead, but to a college. Of course this tra- 
dition probably could exist in a publicly maintained in- 
stitution. But the universities are very large, and it is 
certainly not true at the moment that the great univer- 
sities which are maintained by the states give (at least to 
all heir students) that same sense of roots as the pri- 
vately endowed college does. 

Dismissing all that kind of sentiment, however, not be- 
cause it has no value but because it is too intangible to 
qualify as a major reason for maintaining private colleges, 
we still have two great points in favor of such endowed 
institutions. The first is freedom from political pressure. 
The second is that a privately endowed college has an op- 
portunity to develop with greater selectivity and, at its 
discretion, to place special emphasis on one phase of re- 
search or plan of study. It may stress one branch of 
learning to a degree which would not be fair or feasible 
—at least without private endowment to subsidize it— 
in a state university. 


ON THESE TWO POINTS, FREEDOM AND FLEXIBILITY, I THINK 
that the privately endowed institution can and should 
make its case for continuance and development. 

The freedom from political control of the private col- 
lege is immensely important, and not only to the college 
itself. At this hour it may not be needed as a deterrent 
to an over-formalized education in the United States. 
But it is safer to preserve that independence and to 
strengthen it. 

Instances constantly multiply to show that the private 
college can do what the public university could not do. 
Granville Hicks would not have been appointed to even 
a qualified place on the faculty of a state university. Not 
without a battle in the legislature. Hallie Flanagan prob- 
ably would not have been retained in any of them, while 
she was working with the Federal Theater. But she was 
retained with pride at Vassar and has brought back to 
the college invaluable historical material for at least 
temporary keeping. It is the simple realistic fact that 
anyone who is paid from private funds is freer to act 
and less censored in his actions than the person who is 
living on public money. The same is true of institutions. 

That it may be immeasurably important to preserve 
in this country, not only for the benefit of the United 
States but for the benefit of the entire world, institutions 
which are free from the dogmatic influence of a political 
state is clear to every wise mind in this country. It makes 
the question of contributing to a college endowment fund 
more important, even if one does not consider that sec- 
ond and possibly even more vital reason for the contin- 
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uance of the private college: its chance to develop lines of 
inquiry and research which may take a disproportionate 
amount of academic attention. 

Most great colleges and universities are known for their 
special excellences in one field or another of scholarship 
or research. But it is interesting to note that where cer- 
tain fields have been highly developed in state universi- 
ties, it usually has been done with private funds, with 
grants from the great foundations, or with endowments 
from individuals and estates. Without much persuasion 
one sees that it is a-matter of good civic judgment to pre- 
serve in this country institutions devoted to the develop- 
ment of knowledge which are not under political control. 


Bur WHO Is TO DO THE PRESERVING? WHO Is TO PAY FOR 
it? Ifa graduate agrees that it is advisable and still can- 
not afford to help support his college, there is nothing 
more to be said. Endowment is, of course, a matter for 
the solvent. But if this endowment must rest ultimately 
on a great body of small contributors there is something 


to be done in developing a special responsibility in them. ‘ 


I have heard graduates of a woman’s college boast in 
one breath of their connection with the college and say 
in the next that they see no reason why they should give 
it accent. But college graduates often do not realize how 
much wear they get out of a degree from a well known 
private college in America. With any care it lasts them 
as long as they live. It can be used in going to a new 
city, in crossing the continent or the ocean among strang- 
ers, in making a business connection, or in applying for 
a job in the professional world. It proves one has been 
acceptable in a good group. It should be worth some- 
thing. It is—usually far more than the graduate realizes. 
Further, most college students receive a partial scholar- 
ship whether they know it or not. Their board and 
tuition cost substantially more than the fees they pay. 

The Lord and Lady Bountiful attitude toward a con- 
tribution to a college has survived longer than that atti- 
tude in other financial relationships to the community. 
It has been broken down in regard to contributions to 
welfare services. These have become a matter of con- 
science and wise social judgment. Something of the same 
thing must be done before private colleges can look for- 
ward to even as sure and safe support for the future as 
private welfare agencies have now. 

The fact that this may not be imminent this year or 
next, and that great funds still can be raised for college 
endowments, from individuals and foundations, should 
not put off the day when there begins to develop in every 
community an aware body of graduates who will take 
care of their own special institutions, if they wish them to 
survive and as long as they do. This can be done only 
by making it clear that these are not occasional appeals 
or extraordinary appeals, but a kind of natural and proper 
tax which rests upon the college graduate. 

If the college student realizes, preferably before his 
graduation, that the college will hope for something from 
him financially, and if he agrees that this is fair enough 
and that he will do it if he can, his very mood and re- 
ceptivity will be its best endowment. This is not going 
contrary to human nature. It is merely breaking down 
the barrier between the management of colleges and the 
students who attend them. 

If I could be granted a wish for a short required course 
in every college and university it would be a course of 
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lectures on the cost of an education and the management 
of college funds. And I would suggest that the course 
be given by those academic characters mythical to so 
many students, trustees and regents. Students leave col- 
lege thinking affectionately of members of the faculty. 
But what student ever leaves college thinking affection- 
ately of a trustee? The majority of students now become 
alumni without any feeling that the expenses of a college 
are part of their business. They should be taught that 
future contribution to needs and perhaps maintenance 
will be asked of them now and then without any beating 
about the bush, without any apology or persuasive slap on 
the back. 

How much should this contribution be? My own ex- 
perience with solvent institutions supported by private 
funds is that the lucky ones have a large, active contrib- 
uting list of small givers. “Big givers” die and their 
heirs don’t carry on the gifts. Or they lose their money, 
or move out of reach, and they are very hard to replace. 
But the small and consistent givers replace themselves. 
The rotation would go on with every graduating class, 
if the tradition of giving were there. 

Naturally the contributor will expect to see results. If 
education is over in four years, done and paid for, there 
is not much reason why one should go on contributing 
to education. But if, on the other hand, education con- 
tinues all through life, and if every college graduate 
maintains an interest in the results of education, whether 
they come from his college or some other, there is every 
reason why he should contribute to something so valuable 
to the body politic and to himself. 

This by no means gives the alumnus any right to 
tamper with education as it is being administered in the 
colleges. That is the work of educational experts. His 
business is to see that college people conduct themselves 
as people of education in the community, that they stand 
for education, that they encourage more people to get 
the right types of education. His graduate work is on 
Main Street, to see if Main Street really is benefitting by 
the fact that people are educated in college, and pointing 
out that benefit to others. His business is to see that 
Main Street backs higher education financially, if it is 
getting results from the colleges. And if he believes that 
higher education should at least in part be administered 
in these traditional and private colleges, he should build 
up sentiment on Main Street for them. 


PERsoNALLy, I THINK THAT MAIN STREET, COLLEGE-BRED OR 
not, wants the private college to continue. With a good 
deal of struggle and after a good deal of experiment, most 
people have come to believe, in the last few years, that 
the private institution is the safeguard of the public one, 
a protection against regimentation and a buttress of free- 
dom. Even if it costs money. 

So if the college graduate is asked for even part of the 
small earnings which are all most of us can count upon 
in the future, and if he gives it willingly, both the colleges 
and democracy are safer. That is the reason why there 
is so much graduate work to be done on Main Street to- 
day, not only in raising funds among the alumni, but in 
reestablishing the reasons for the existence of their colleges 
among all American citizens. 

The correspondence school may not have an alumni 
association. But all it gives to its students or alumni is 
in the correspondence. 
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What Is the Fifth Column? 


by WERNER GUTTMANN 


In publishing this article on the “Fifth Column: Its Organiza- 
tion and Its Functions,” the editors of Survey Graphic draw 
upon the studies of a young German researcher now becoming 
a citizen of this country. The very fact that the results of Fifth 
Column activity in many countries have received worldwide 
publicity has undoubtedly contributed to the Nazi “strategy of 
terror” so ably described in Edmond Taylor’s recent book. But 
the Fifth Column deserves more thorough analysis than it has 
yet received. This article represents an outline of its anatomy. 

It is a stark and careful compilation of the agencies, inside 
and outside the Third Reich, which perform the coordinated 
task of penetrating the institutions of foreign countries as a 
prelude to economic, political, or military offensives. We must 
face the whole range of problems which are raised by Fifth 
Column activities; but unless public opinion is based upon an 
informed and rational desire to face the situation democratically, 


Fifth Column activities will gain momentum from melodramatic 
headlines, superficial charges, impulsive outbursts of prejudice. 
Extravagant internal dissension is part of the program of the 
Fifth Column. Hitlerism sprouts from the crevasses of every 
seismic social cleavage, and the seeds of hatred are borne on 
the wings of the wind. The times call for facts, not for panic. 
Specifically, Americans must guard themselves against loose 
suspicions of their neighbors, new and old. The real job is to 
understand the organization of the Fifth Column, and, when 
its activities are unmistakably recognized and traced to their 
source, to be firm, dispassionate and efficient in dealing with it. 
In our next issue we are publishing a symposium of comment 
from leaders in American life who have read this article. They 
will answer the question: “What can we do, democratically, to 
identify and counteract the Fifth Column in the United States?” 
—The Editors. 


I. Design for Mastery 


To COMPREHEND FULLY THE AMBITIOUS PLANS OF THE Firtu 
Column one must understand the nature and scope of 
the different organizations, with their different tasks, 
which make up this agency of the Third Reich. To do 
sQ one must acquaint oneself with the roots of a political 
tree, the branches of which are spread over the entire 
world today in order to prepare Germany’s conquest of 
tomorrow and to consolidate the conquest with means 
which as yet have been unknown to the civilized world. 
The main root of this tree is the National Socialist move- 
ment in Germany, which again is subdivided into many 
organizations—the most important of which have not only 
to fulfill their functions within, but also beyond, Germany. 

As long as Hitler was struggling for the power to rule 
Germany, the activity of the entire Nazi movement was 
concentrated on one thing alone: to conquer Germany from 
within and to force upon the German people the dictator- 
ship that would do away with the thirty-six political 
parties which could only hamper Hitler in his future 
plans and unnecessarily absorb the energy of the Nazi 
movement for which other tasks had been planned. The 
very day that Hitler was made chancellor of Germany the 
function of the Nazi movement became an entirely dif- 
ferent one. From a political party this movement was 
transformed into an instrument to prepare the German 
people for world domination: first, by psychological 
means; second, by military means. 

The idea of world domination by Germany on the 
grounds of the biological superiority of her people was 
always Hitler’s final aim of which he never spoke to 
any but his closest friends during the period of his ascent 
to power. However, once Hitler had established his 
power over Germany a new leadership had to be built 
up within the already existing one for the pursuit of 
this aim. Apart from the old leadership consisting of 
faithful party members, a new leadership of the German 
“master man” (Herrenmensch) had to be developed 
secretly within the movement. This new leadership is 
steadily being built up through the National Socialist 
Order of Great Germany. The Order consists of three 
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Castles (Burgen), the first of which embraces only the 
highest leaders who are Hitler’s closest friends and know 
all about his final aims: Hess, Goering, Goebbels, Himm- 
ler, Streicher, Bohle, von Ribbentrop, Darré, Rosenberg. 

The Second Castle includes those who are entrusted 
with the details of these plans and may be potential mem- 
bers of the First Castle, such as the majority of the gradu- 
ates of the S. S. Junkerschulen (schools of Hitler’s elite 
guard to train the future German master nobility), and 
most of the Gauleiter (regional party leaders). 

The membership of the Third Castle consists of several 
thousand.men from the special Nazi intelligence service, 
the elite guard, and the Gestapo. All three Castles include 
a relatively small number of high ranking army officers. 


THE TASK OF THE First CAsTLE, ACTING ALSO AS THE Su- 
preme Council of the Order, is to prepare a new Nordic 
religion and constitution to be proclaimed in Germany 
and her possessions, forming a federation under German 
rule. Plans for the depopulation of conquered territories, 
the settlement of German peasants therein, and the in- 
stallation of German landlords and rulers, are steadily de- 
veloped. Another task is to prepare plans to keep the 
Order intact in case of a German military defeat or the 
overthrow of the present government. 

The task of the Second Castle is to work out the details 
of the plans of the First Castle and to take a leading 
part in the organization abroad. Members of the Second 
Castle who enjoy the special confidence of the Supreme 
Council are sometimes sent to foreign countries to feign 
their disgust with the Hitler regime, partly in order to 
do their scouting within anti-Nazi organizations, but 
mainly to deposit large sums of money in different coun- 
tries for the financial upkeep of the Order in case of a 
defeat of the German government. 

The task of the Third Castle is the actual execution of 
the plans of the Order under the command of Second 
Castle members, and to acquaint the entire movement 
within the borders of Germany as well as abroad with 
the idea of German world domination. 
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I. Official German and Nazi Agencies, with Partial Functions eee, 


1 The S.S. (Schutzstaffel—Hitler’s Elite Guard). The 
e founder and first leader of the S.S. was Julius Schreck 
who created this organization in 1925 as a militant instru- 
ment which was to consist, contrary to the S.A. (Storm 
Troops), of an element in every respect highly educated 
and faithful to Hitler unto death, constantly ready to eradi- 
cate any dangerous opposition within the movement by the 
most ruthless means. The S.S. with its Spartan rules grew 
very slowly. By 1933, however, 100,000 men had become 
part of this organization. The actions of the S.S. in 1927 
against the opposition to the Nazi party at the party con- 
vention in Nuremberg, as well as during the Roehm purge 
on June 30, 1934, are well known. Since that time the mem- 
bership of the S.S. has increased to some 200,000 men who 
are subdivided into various troop bodies. 

The S.S. administration is divided into three main offices 
(Hauptaemter) all of which are headed by Heinrich Himm- 
ler, Reichsfuehrer of the S.S. and chief of the German police 
and the Gestapo. 

The first S.S. Hauptamt (main office) is in Berlin. Under 
its command are the following troop bodies: 


1. The T.V. (Totenkopfverbaende—Death Head Formations). 
Their purpose is to guard and to supervise the concentration 
camps. 


2. The V.T. (Verfuegungstruppen—Disposition Troops), mak- 
ing up the main body of the active S.S., are used for mopping- 
up work in newly occupied areas in times of war and are kept 
in constant readiness to counteract a revolution in times of 
peace, especially should the revolution have the support of the 
German army. They consist of the following formations: 


S.S. 1—Deutschland, SS. 2- -Germania, S.S. 3—Der Fuehr- 
er. S.S. 3—was formed in 1938 as part of the Disposition 
Troops, to serve as an auxiliary to the Leibstandarte 
S.S. Adolf Hitler (a formation directly under the com- 
mand of Hitler and acting as his bodyguard) which was 
created in 1933. 
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3. The technical units of the S.S. are: the pioneer unit ime 
Dresden and the communications unit in Unna. i 
4. The S.S. Junker schulen (schools for the training of the fu- 
ture German “master nobility”) located in Toelz and Braun 
schweig. Only the physical, ideological, 


and racial elite off 
Germany is admitted to these schools. 


The second S.S. Hauptamt (main office) is the Rasse-und 
Siedlungshauptamt S.S. (race and settlement division of the | 
S.S.), in existence since December 31, 1931. This offices’ 
alone can give permission to the cmc Gener ee get 
married after a thorough examination of the female part- 
ner’s ideological and physical fitness and racial purity. 
Women who do not prove to be fertile enough may be: 
divorced. This office provides for the land in newly acquired’ 
areas for the immediate settlement of the biologically * ‘pure 
ruler families. 


The third S.S. Hauptamt is the Sicherheitsdienst (Intelli- 
gence Service), known for short as the S.D. This service 
was created in the year 1932 to function as the only in- 
telligence division of the Nazi movement, since conditions 
within the party at that time made it imperative to intro- 
duce such a service and to terrorize and kill enemies within 
the party wherever and whenever necessary. 


The S.D. and the Gestapo. When Hitler came into 
e office the S.D. had about 12,000 members, 10,000 of — 
whom were immediately taken to function as the kernel of 
the Gestapo (Geheime Staatspolizei—Secret State Police). 
The function of the S.D. as such changed from then on. 
It became an instrument consisting of highly cultivated men 
and women who speak several languages. They spy on 
high government and social circles and even agents of the 
Gestapo, reporting directly to Hess, Himmler, or Hitler him- - 
self on the “feeling in high circles” toward the government 
and its highest leaders. The function of the S.D. is merely 
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to investigate, not to enforce the law. Its function abroad 
will be mentioned at another point. 

At the present time the Gestapo employs approximately 
60,000 men and 10,000 women within Germany while a 
special division known under the name U.A-1 (Ueder- 
wachungsstelle Ausland—Supervision Department Foreign 
Countries) has approximately 5,000 men and 4,000 women 
working in foreign countries. The training and function of 
the Gestapo in Germany is well known. 

Besides the U.A.-1 there is the department called U.A.-2, 
the function of which relates to the falsification of different 
documents such as passports, “exchange notes of foreign 
governments,” foreign currency bills, etc. U.A.-2 has its 
own printing plants and works in collaboration with ex- 
perts of the Reichsdruckerei (state printing plant) in mat- 
ters of passports, foreign currency, etc., and with the Rib- 
bentrop Bureau where falsification of documents of foreign 
governments is concerned. 


5 Ribbentrop Bureau. An independent apparatus under 
e the direct supervision of von Ribbentrop and, of 
course, Hitler. 
formation on foreign governments and their most important 
leaders and statesmen. The habits, passions, vices, sex life, 
and other personal information about foreign statesmen, in- 
fluential businessmen, and other political leaders are care- 
fully filed here. All information collected is also examined 
by two officers of the Military Intelligence Service on its 
military value so that copies of the files can be made 
wherever necessary. The agents of the Ribbentrop Bureau 
consist mostly of S.D. men who are perfectly capable of 
doing their work in the high circles of international society. 
The women working for the Ribbentrop Bureau are for 
the most part recruited from the women’s department of 
the Gestapo to work under the direction of the S.D. men. 


4 The Ministry for Propaganda and Information. 
e The Ministry for Propaganda and Information is 
headed by Dr. Joseph Goebbels. The purpose of this min- 


istry is to control and influence public opinion in Germany, 


This bureau collects all non-military in- | 


to prepare other countries politically to accept the National 
Socialist form of government, as well as to penetrate them 
economically so as to assure their dependence on Germany. 

The Ministry for Propaganda and Information is sub- 
divided into the following departments: 

1—Management 

2—Domestic Propaganda 

3—Radio 

4—Press 

5—Cinema 

6—Theater 

7—Propaganda and Counterpropaganda in Foreign Countries 

8—Literature 

9—Music and Art 
Under the direct supervision of this Ministry are further: 
the Werberat der Deutschen Wirtschaft (Publicity Council 
of German Commerce and Industry) and the Reichs- 
kulturkammer (Chamber of German Culture). Department 
7 employs a nucleus of approximately 1,000 expert agents who 
direct Germany's propaganda campaigns all over the world. 
In cooperation with the departments 3, 4, 5, 8, and the 
Werberat der Deutschen Wirtschaft, campaigns are carried 
out through radio, press, cinema, literature, and economic 
agents in every language the world over. The foreign files 
of Department 7 carry the names, addresses, and confidential 
information on organizations, their members, and private in- 
dividuals from all over the world. The files are separated 
into “allies,” “sympathizers,” “corruptibles,” and “enemies.” 
Copies of information with military value are turned over to 
the army’s intelligence department while the Ribbentrop Bu- 
reau receives all information concerning diplomatic circles. 
“Enemy” files are turned over to the Gestapo. 

The Reichskulturkammer serves as a means to control 
and influence all cultural activities within Germany and acts 
at the same time as the institute to establish officially so- 
cieties for the promotion of friendlier cultural relations with 
Germany in cooperation with other countries. Once the 
work of Germany’s economic and cultural agents begins 
to bear fruit, cultural and trade agreements follow between 
Germany and the other country, smoothing the path for 
complete economic and cultural penetration by Germany. 


Ill. The School for Fifth Columnists 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL FORERUNNER OF THE FirrH CoLuMN 
was established in the year 1908 under the name of Volks- 
bund fuer das Deutschtum im Ausland (People’s League 
for Germandom in Foreign Countries), called V.D.A. 
The official purpose of this organization is “to realize an 
all-German people’s society within and beyond the borders 
of Germany.” Since most of the Germans lived con- 
tentedly within the borders of the vast German Empire 
before the war, this organization had not much practical 
meaning until after the war when German colonial pos- 
sessions and borderlands came under the rule of England, 
France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Denmark, and 
the problem of the Grenz-und Auslandsdeutschen (Bor- 
derland Germans and Germans living abroad) arose. 
In 1921 the German government decided to use the 
V.D.A. to maintain German schools and social groups 
wherever Germans lived under foreign rule, thus to keep 
them and their children from assimilation. 

To help raise the enormous amount of money for this 
work the V.D.A. was connected with the Deutscher Schul- 
verein (Association of German Schools and Universities) 
to encourage every German student to solicit funds. 

In 1933 the Nazi government seized the files and rec- 
ords of the V.D.A. containing the names of 35,803,000 
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Germans living beyond the borders of Germany, out of 
which 75 percent were kept in constant contact with 
Germany proper through the publications of the V.D.A. 
such as: Der Volksdeutsche (official organ of the V.D.A.) ; 
Deutsche Arbeit (organ of the V.D.A. leadership); and 
Jung Roland and Rolandblaetter (pamphlets and leaflets 
of the V.D.A. for youth). Although the V.D.A. still 
exists in Germany as a fund collection agency, its rec- 
ords have been transferred to the Aussenpolitisches Amt 
der N.S.D.A.P. (Foreign Office of the National Socialist 
German Labor Party) the head of which is Wilhelm 
Bohle, officially appointed faehrer (leader) of all Aus- 
landsdeutschen (Germans living abroad). With the co- 
operation of all government agencies and party organi- 
zations this office tries to locate persons with relatives or 
close friends in foreign countries, in order to make them 
write propaganda letters to these connections. Copies of 
all names and addresses of Germans and Nazi sympa- 
thizers abroad are sent to the German Libraries of In- 
formation in the respective countries. 

The school of the Aussenpolitisches Amt der N.S.D.- 
A.P. functions as a training institute for fifth columnists. 
The men and women best fitted for such work are picked 
from party organizations and government agencies to 
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learn one or more languages, and to become familiar 
with the political history, economic system (with special 
stress on social differences), and the geography of the 
countries into which they are to be sent. Separate classes 
are maintained for foreign adherents to the National 
Socialist doctrine from all parts of the world.* They, too, 
receive an education in propaganda methods and also in 


IV. The Organization Abroad 


THE PURPOSE OF THE FirrH CoLuMN Is TO PREPARE A COUN- 
try not under the authority of the German government 
for a direct military conquest by German forces or to 
install a government in that country which shall act 
upon the decisions of the German government and, if 
necessary, prepare the country for a German military oc- 
cupation. 

While the function of the Fifth Column is the same 
all over the world, the methods vary according to the 
laws of the country as well as the opinions prevailing in 
its different social classes. 

The propaganda base from which National Socialism 
operates consists of two main slogans. The one speaks of 
the immediate danger of communism, thus trying to 
gather all anti-ccommunist elements under its banner; 
the other appeals to the masses to free themselves from the 
“Jewish international bankers and warmongers,” who are 
thus branded as enemies of labor. 


Diplomatic Representatives 


Every GERMAN DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVE ABROAD IS A 
regional commander of a certain part of the Fifth Column. 
The German Embassy, which includes representatives of all 
departments of the Ministry for Propaganda and Informa- 
tion, the Gestapo, and the Ribbentrop Bureau, assumes the 
position of a central office in each country. Placed under 
its command are the representatives of the corresponding de- 
partments in the German Consulates and Libraries of In- 
formation. 

Under the supervision of the Ministry for Propaganda 
and Information are the commercial, cultural, and press 
representatives, while ambassadors and consuls general are 
responsible to the Ribbentrop Bureau. Passport bureau of- 
ficials of the German Consulates and consuls in charge of 
them are officers of the Gestapo whose function is to act 
. as liaison officers between the official representatives of Ger- 
many and the Fifth Column organizations, at the same time 
enforcing the orders from Germany. 

If, in case of war, the German Diplomatic Corps must 
leave the country, the so-called St.P.’s (Stuetzpunkte—Sup- 
portpoints) assume command. 


Stuetzpunkte (Supportpoints) 


Tuer STUETZPUNKTE, FOR SHORT CALLED St.P.’s, ARE SET UP 
in every country of the world where German agents are 
working. There are several thousands of these supportpoints 
all over every continent in the world, and all of them are 
located near strategic points such as communication cen- 
ters, utility plants, airdromes, main pipelines, and overland 
telephone and telegraph cables. These supportpoints may 
be innocent looking houses, stores, shops, or private resi- 
dences. They are occupied by military experts and officers 
of the Gestapo and are outfitted with radio receiving and 
broadcasting sets, apparatuses for wire tapping, tools, and 


* The official name of that part of the school is, ironically, Akademie 
fuer Deutsche Politik (Academy for German Policy). 
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elementary military strategy if they have not as yet ac- 
quired this in their countries of origin. Other classes 


again are maintained exclusively for S.D. and Gestapo 


agents who receive intensive courses in preparation for 
special tasks abroad. The graduates of this school are 
then sent to their points of destination to await further 
instructions from their superiors. 


flags. 
munition centers only. 


points in their respective countries. In case of war with 


Germany or a military Nazi coup from within, regional — 


commanders of the Fifth Column organizations are advised 
to report to these supportpoints for further orders. 
the individual commander is informed of the location of 
the supportpoint in his area. (Hitler and Himmler alone 
know the locations of all supportpoints throughout the world.) 
In case of a German military invasion, the supportpoints 
take a leading part in guiding German aircraft and para- 
chutists. 


Refugee Agents 


UNDER THE MASK OF EXILES FORCED TO FLEE FROM GERMANY, } 


certain graduates of the school of the Aussenpolitisches Amt 
der N.S.D.A.P. enter countries the world over. 


became disgusted or had to leave because they were not 
racially pure, or were married to a Jew. 

These agents sometimes join anti-Nazi organizations in 
order to spy on their actions and their leaders, and may 
get responsible positions in them. Another group of agents 
tries to get positions as domestic help with personalities play- 


ing important roles in the political, religious, and business © 


world of the country, thereby gaining a chance to spy on 
their correspondence, private lives, and political opinions. 


Other occupations much sought after by such agents are 


those of elevator operator or cleaning woman in buildings 
with important offices, or apartments inhabited by important 
personalities. 

The reports of these agents are picked up by Gestapo 
agents, and taken to the nearest German Consulates from 
where they are transferred to the German Embassy. The 
Germany Embassy collects and redistributes the reports, sep- 
arated into “allies,” “sympathizers,” “corruptibles,” and “en- 
emies” files, to the German Consulates, Libraries of Informa- 
tion, and Department 7 of the Ministry for Propaganda and 
Information in Berlin. 

In order to mislead the immigration authorities of other 
countries, German “straw agents” are occasionally sent across 
the borders for the purpose of creating the impression that it 
is Germany’s system to smuggle its agents individually across 
their borderlines. 


German Libraries of Information 


Tue GeErMAN LipraARIES OF INFORMATION ARE THE FOREIGN 
branches of the German Ministry for Propaganda and In- 
formation and serve as the headquarters of the German 
propaganda agents abroad. The files and records men 


+ For the sake of simplification, “German Libraries of Information” is 
used here as a collective term for all,German agencies serving as_propa- 
ganda centers abroad, even if under different names, such as “German 
Railroad Information Bureau,” e.g.: the German Railroad Information 
Bureau in Austria, before the Anschluss. 
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Some of the supportpoints serve as arms and am- 
In peacetime, supportpoints serve 4), 
as observation points and hideouts for important agents. | 
Only a few high members of the German Diplomatic Corps, ~ 
such as the military attachés and the commanders in chief © 
of the Gestapo abroad, know the locations of all support- — 


Only - 


Many of - 
them pretend to be former members of the Nazi party who 
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ioned in previous paragraphs as well as complex files of im- 

rtant personalities such as clergymen, military and police 
ficers, educators, lawyers, engineers, labor leaders, differ. 
ent parliamentarians and political leaders are used as a 
WWreference library for mailing campaigns, or direct or in- 
direct personal contact. 

Each German Library of Information stands under the 
supervision of Department 7 of the German Ministry for 
Propaganda and Information and has representatives of De- 
partments 3, 4, 5, 8 and the Werberat der Deutschen Wirt- 
schaft of the Ministry for Propaganda and Information. 
The representatives of Department 3 finance and direct Ger- 
man propaganda by radio. Besides being responsible for 
ithe smuggling (wherever necessary) and distribution of Ger- 
/man propaganda literature, newspapers, and books, the 
representatives of Departments 8 and 4 try to win the sym- 
pathies of writers and journalists with all the means at their 
disposal. Since the D.N.B. (Deutsches Nachrichten Bureau), 
the official German news agency, is part of the German 
press and therefore controlled by Department 4 of the 
German Ministry for Propaganda and Information, the 
foreign branches of the D.N.B. stand under the supervision 
of the representatives of Department 4 abroad. The D.N.B. 
employs certain agents for the sole purpose of spreading 
false rumors in the foreign press in order to confuse the 
public according to the needs of the German government 
under the circumstances. Another task of the agents of De- 
partment 4 is to find out possibilities of buying already es- 
tablished foreign newspapers through “straw men.” Just 
as any other department of the Ministry for Propaganda and 
Information controls hundreds of front organizations all 
over the world, Department 4, through the D.N.B., has 
hundreds of news agencies operating under its direction. 

German travel agencies are also under the supervision 
of agents of the Ministry for Propaganda and Information. 
The release of German motion pictures as well as their dis- 
tribution in Germany and to foreign countries is regulated 
by Department 5 of the Ministry for Propaganda and In- 
formation and its representatives abroad. 

Agents of the Werberat der Deutschen Wirtschaft func- 
tion as economic penetrators representing German business 
abroad and directing economic espionage. 


Mass Organizations 


AFTER THE NATIONAL SocIALIST MOVEMENT HAD COME INTO 
power in Germany it faced the problem of reorganizing the 
German Diplomatic Corps. Since it was impossible to fill 
the German Embassies and Consulates all over the world 
immediately with politically reliable officials, so-called “po- 
litical advisers” were attached to all Embassies and Con- 
sulates. Almost all of these advisers were S.D. agents, en- 
tering the countries as new members of the Diplomatic 
Corps and quite often under the mask of officials of minor 
capacity. As the reorganization of the Diplomatic Corps 
progressed, the staffs of the German Libraries of Information 
entered countries with diplomatic passports, or as representa- 
tives of German business firms, or as refugees. 

The first task of these agents was to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of organizing mass movements in foreign countries 
under the banner of the Auslandsorganisation der N.S.D.A.P. 
(Foreign Countries Organization of the National Socialist 
German Labor Party) by enlisting Germans and citizens 
of German descent as well as openly carrying their propa- 
ganda into already established organizations, while the work 
of the Gestapo agents would be to keep order behind the 
scenes of the organization and to secure the obedience of 
the organization to the orders from Germany. In most 
countries, however, the success of this plan, aiming at a 
mass movement, was limited inasmuch as the attempt did 
not lead beyond a relatively small but reliable group. At 
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this point the German Minister for Propaganda and Informa- 
tion decided to change the foreign divisions of the National 
Socialist German Labor Party into nuclei which would be 
used to organize and direct mass movements which not 
only would represent foreign divisions of the German gov- 
ernment party, but also offer a common political platform to 
native nationalist elements with fascist or Nazi leanings. 
Thus the Auslandsorganisation der N.S.D.A.P. began to work 
as a semi-underground movement whose members are now 
the leaders of the D.A.B. (Deutsch-Amerikanischer Bund— 
German-American Bund) in the U.S.A. and of similar or- 
ganizations in other countries.* 


THE ACTIVITIES OF FrrTH CoLUMN MASS ORGANIZATIONS ARE 
divided into four main branches: cultural and_ political 
propaganda; military training; economic espionage and pene- 
tration; industrial espionage and sabotage. Since the ways 
and means to organize these activities in the different coun- 
tries do not differ greatly, one from another, the organiza- 
tion of the German-American Bund in the U.S.A. may serve 
as an example in explaining the general line followed. 
Cultural Propaganda: Once the German-American Bund be- 
gan to function as an organization, the cultural propaganda 
was carried into German organizations of all types as well 
as into American fascist organizations. This propaganda 
consisted mainly in convincing the members of their racial 
superiority, “that there would not be any United States 
had it not been for the pioneering Nordic element.” In 
this way propaganda begins to trace back all the cultural 
developments in America to the efficiency of the Aryan race, 
arriving finally at the conclusion that the Germans, as the 
nucleus of that race, are destined to guard it against “the 
Jewish influence which tries to destroy the present world 
order and culture by the means of communism.” Under 
the pretense of forming a vigilante body to combat com- 
munism and to suppress a communist revolution with mil- 
itant means, the German-American Bund began to drill 
Storm Troops. Youth groups are now trained after the 
pattern of the Hitler Youth movement in Germany. All 
parents are requested to send their children to special Bund 
camps to keep them away from “the dangerous surround- 
ings of American Jewmocracy.” 


Military Training: The camps of the Bund and the organi- 
zations controlled by the Bund are mainly used as military 
training grounds. Besides drill, certain Storm Troops and 
Hitler Youth units are instructed in military tactics and 
propaganda methods. 

As a rule these types of instruction are given by agents of 
the Gestapo and the Ministry for Propaganda and Informa- 
tion who are graduates of the school of the Aussenpolitisches 
Amt der N.S.D.A.P. The location of strategic points in 
the United States is studied to the last detail. 


Economic Espionage and Penetration; Industrial Espionage and 
Sabotage: The building up of an effective espionage and 
sabotage organization on a mass scale which can, at com- 
mand, paralyze the main branches of the economic and 
industrial life of any non-German nation is one of Hitler’s 
most fervent wishes and may be regarded as the foremost 
aim of all Fifth Column mass organizations the world over. 

The first step toward this goal was the organization of all 
members of the Fifth Column mass organizations, as well 
as all other Germans that could possibly be influenced, into 
occupational and trade groups. For this purpose all in- 
dividuals reached are requested to join the Deutsche 
Arbeitsfront (German Labor Front—the labor organization 
of the National Socialist movement and the only trade union 


* Members of the D. A. B. will not be reached by the alien registration 
law since only American citizens can become members. 
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allowed in Germany) “to show their solidarity with the 
German workers.” In reality, however, the German Labor 
Front abroad has no connection with the organization by 
this name in Germany. In countries where it is advisable 
not to stress too much the connection of the Fifth Column 
mass organizations with an official German organization, 
some other trade-union-like name is used for this organiza- 
tion, such as the Deutsche-Amertkanische Berufsgemeinschaft, 
in the United States (German-American Occupations Fed- 
eration), for short called, like the German-American Bund, 
D.A.B. 

The members of the German-American Occupations Fed- 
eration pay their dues according to their income and enjoy, 
therefore, sickness and unemployment benefits as well as 
legal aid. The federation also has camps for its members and 
their children. 

Among other questions the membership application form 
lists several categories of occupation, such as white collar 
worker, skilled or unskilled laborer, engineer, chemist, etc., 
requesting the applicant to state in which category he or 
she belongs and to give address of place of business. Accord- 
ing to this information, the individual is assigned to the 
unit which embraces all members of the same category in 
the same location. 


The Unit: Each unit is supervised by a Politischer Leiter 
(political leader) who is a member of the Auslandsorganisa- 
tion der N.S.D.A.P. (Foreign Countries Organization of 
the National Socialist German Labor Party) and a Walter 
(foreman) who is appointed from among the membership 
of the unit by the political leader. All units are bombarded 
with propaganda by means of motion pictures, illustrated 
pamphlets and books, which emphasize the superior working 
conditions, higher standard of living, and the security of 
workers in case of sickness or unemployment, enjoyed by 
employes in the same field of occupation in Germany, as 
well as similar propaganda which is always coupled with 
the demonstration of German military might. As this propa- 
ganda proceeds to turn the membership into an organiza- 
tion of fanatical National Socialists, the political leader of 
each unit recommends that individual members showing 
“sufficient political ripeness and faithfulness to the Fuehrer” 
(Adolf Hitler) join special groups called Politische Aktions- 
zellen (political action cells). Before being admitted to the 
cell the member must swear “faithfulness and obedience 
unto death to Adolf Hitler, Fuehrer of all Germans.” 


The Cell: The cells are groups which embrace all those 
elements able and willing to use their place in’ business, 
workshop, laboratory, or wherever they may be employed 
to serve the interests of Germany in any way requested 
- of them by their cell leaders. Each cell is headed by a 
Politischer Aktionszellenleiter (political action leader) who 
commands the cell and is usually an agent of the Gestapo 
and member of the Third Castle, and a Technischer Leiter 
(technical leader) who acts as espionage and sabotage in- 
structor as well as a collector of information and is either 
from the German Military Intelligence Service or the Pub- 
licity Council of German Commerce and Industry of the 
Ministry for Propaganda and Information, according to the 
type of instruction required by the particular cell. 

Cells for political action are divided into two main 
branches: Cells for political-economic action, and cells for 
political-industrial action. 


Cells for political-economic action: The members of 
the cells for political-economic action are recruited from units 
of the white collar worker’s category. The membership, 
however, is then subdivided according to line of business, 
such as employes of banking and investment houses, ex- 
port and import firms, manufacturers, wholesalers, retail- 
ers, jobbers, and the positions they hold there. Thus each 
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member is assigned to a cell requiring the same type of imp 
struction and yielding information about corresponding fields 

Members are instructed in methods of spying on busy 
ness transactions, cable codes, reports on output, supplier: 
and customers, materials handled, assets, obligations, and re 
serves, and even in such details as counting Jews and work 
ers employed, stealing the firm’s stationery, and loki 
through wastepaper baskets. 


Cells for political-industrial action: The members of thé 
cells for political-industrial action are recruited from unit) 
of the skilled labor, engineer, and chemist categories. The 
memberships of the different categories are subdivided ac. 
cording to industrial and research fields, and the individual 15 
assigned to a cell requiring the same type of instruction. ~ 

Skilled laborers must report on daily output and on the 
machinery in their department, materials used and manu 
factured, number of workers and Jews employed, and othey 


information which may be important; engineers, chemists | 


and other research workers must keep their technical leaders 
informed of the latest developments in their fields. 


ie 
Each member of the political action cells is given a special! |( 
DK 


task by his technical leader which he must perform when 
ever called for, by direct order of his superior or by special 
communication, in which case a code message is used. 


The Block: The areas within which the political action 


leaders work are called blocks, to which they are assigned + 
in their capacity of block functionaries. Each block is headed 


by a block leader who does not meet with the block func 
tionaries in a group but with each functionary individu-. 
ally. The block leader is usually a diplomatic official who , 
passes on the information he receives from the block func- , 
tionaries to Germany through a German diplomatic agency, , 
and who has command over all block functionaries withi 
his block. Block functionaries act as the leaders of the terror- 
ists. They perform the most dangerous tasks, from removing 
those who constitute a danger to the Fifth Column to indus-_ 
trial sabotage in important plants. 

x x x . 
“IN ITSELF, THEREFORE, “THERE I$ NOTHING NEW IN THE | 
weapon of the Fifth Column. Developed from the most , 
ancient artifice of the military trade—espionage—it 
showed up in embryonic form even in the last war: for , 
instance, in espionage and sabotage organizations in the , 
United States, for activities in which Franz von Papen | 
and Captain Boy-Ed were expelled. The name Fifth 
Column derives from the Spanish civil war, during 
which it was first applied to General Franco’s secret ad-— 
herents in Loyalist Madrid.” Such are the words lately 
written in one of the great New York newspapers by — 
one of the best known foreign correspondents. 

No statement could be more misleading than the one 
quoted here. Of course, espionage and sabotage are 
nothing new, nor is the idea of the Trojan Horse; how- 
ever, nothing could be more incorrect than to put such 
an organization as the German Fifth Column on a 
level with the espionage and sabotage methods of such 
agents as Franz von Papen or Captain Boy-Ed. Even 
the organization of Franco’s spies in Madrid cannot 
be compared with Germany’s organization abroad. 

The tasks for which other intelligence services have to 
send out a handful of daring men who often have to 
work with adventurers or other unreliable elements are 
performed today on a mass scale by the work of Ger- 
many’s Fifth Column organizations throughout the 
world on hundreds of conveyors moving in the direction 
of Berlin. 
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as P.R. 


@'T WAS TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO THAT THE BUSY LITTLE PORT 
f Ashtabula on Lake Erie adopted proportional repre- 
sentation—the first city in the United States to do so. 
larence Gilbert Hoag, leader of the proportional repre- 
fsentation movement in this country, and still honorary 
secretary of the Proportional Representation League, 
visited the city on his way to Cleveland to address a char- 
er commission. With a day to spare, he stopped off long 
jenough to interest some of the leading citizens, who sub- 
sequently led a successful campaign for the adoption of 
the new system—in the summer of 1915. 

Since then P. R.—as it is popularly called—has been 
continuously in use in various American cities. But even 
after a quarter century it is still being hotly debated pro 
and con on the basis of cases. In Cincinnati, for example, 
where it was adopted fifteen years ago, it recently re- 
sulted in the election of two evenly matched parties and 
one independent candidate. The independent, the Rey. 
Herbert S. Bigelow, promptly announced to a shocked 
electorate that he held the balance of power, and would 
support the group that made the greater concessions to 
him. In New York City, where the adoption of the de- 
vice was acclaimed as one of the many deathblows to 
Tammany, the machine Democrats hold two thirds of the 
seats on the present council, enough to override Mayor 
La Guardia’s veto. In every city in which it has been 
adopted, it has been repeatedly challenged by local politi- 
cians in the courts, in state legislatures, and at special 
referenda. 

After its adoption in New York City, downstate Demo- 
crats and upstate Republicans combined at the 1938 Con- 
stitutional Convention to submit a constitutional provision 
which would ban P. R. in all cities and counties. Popu- 
lar pressure, however, forced the convention to submit 
this proposition separately to the electorate, and it was de- 
feated by a large majority. But even since this election, 
the subject continues to be mooted in New York. John 
Cashmore, former Democratic vice-president of the City 
Council calls it a “bingo game,” and Bert Stand, secretary 
of the Tammany Society or Columbian Order, a “lottery.” 
Al Smith, who vigorously opposed the adoption of P. R. 
though it worked well enough to elect his son and name- 
sake, Alfred E. Smith, Jr., as an independent without 
organization support, still refuses to recant in his oppo- 
sition. The New York Daily News was one of P. R.’s 
strongest original supporters, but its reporters were some- 
what mystified by the complexities of the first ballot 
count under the new system, and its editorial column now 
opposes P. R. for the same reason that it dislikes “Finne- 
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Improved City Government? 


by JEROME H. SPINGARN 


For twenty-five years proportional representation has been held up as the 
panacea that would bring efficiency, and a truer democracy, to our towns 
and cities. Now, as New York politicians are attempting to end that city’s 
brief experience with P.R., we turn the spotlight on the question: Is P.R. 


an instrument of better government? 


gan’s Wake” by James Joyce—nothing so complicated is 
worth bothering about. And The Saturday Evening Post 
has recently decided that the initials “P. R.” stand for 
“power racket.” 

P. R. referenda have been conducted in various parts of 
the country at almost every election in recent years, and 
the argument which is currently pressed most energeti- 
cally by the opposition is that it fosters the growth of radi- 
cal and extremist groups and parties. Citizens of two 
other New York cities, New Rochelle and White Plains, 
rejected a P. R. proposal largely because of their alarm 
over the possibility of labor or radical representation; and 
the Cincinnati machine attacks it as an “un-American” 
innovation. However, while in the past most of the argu- 
ments against P.R. have been on the political campaign 
level, its recent opponents have had the benefits of acade- 
mic casuist Dr. F. A. Hermens of Notre Dame, whose 
zeal in opposing it is as great as that of Dr. George Hal- 
lett, associate secretary of the National Municipal League, 
P. R.’s most prominent defender. A German refugee 
scholar, Dr. Hermens documents his fear that P. R. breeds 
radicalism by a thesis to the effect that in his opinion the 
debacle of the German, Italian, and Austrian republics 
may be attributed to the use of an electoral system which 
bears some resemblance to the Hare System of P. R. It 
must be remembered, however, that the “bound list” form 
of P. R. used in Germany differs from the Hare System 
as used in the United States in that the former permits 
the voter to vote by party only, each party being per- 
mitted to send deputies from a prearranged list in num- 
bers proportionate to the number of votes it polled. Under 
the Hare System a voter may choose among individual 
candidates, and if his first choice candidate is not elected 
his vote will go to his second choice, who may be of 
an entirely different party, this process being applied to 
his second and third choices and so on. 

Proportional representation, Dr. Hermens feels, tends 
to encourage nascent subversive and extremist elements. 
“The majority system,” he writes in the November 1938 
issue of Social Research, “forces the winner to capture a 
majority of the votes cast. This is a task which as a rule 
only a candidate of comparatively moderate views can 
perform. A radical will soon discover that though he 
may have a considerable number of followers they do not 
constitute a majority... . Many who would vote for the 
radical candidate if he had a chance, voluntarily shift 
their vote to a more moderate candidate if that is the 
only way to make their votes count. Though this step 
may be largely opportunistic, they will try to justify it to 
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their consciences; they will rationalize their actions and 
willingly allow themselves to be permeated with the 
political teachings of the party to which they deliver 
their votes. They will indeed have good reason to do so. 
The radical candidates of the left are thwarted by the 
majority system as well as those of the right. They, the 
extremists of both wings, are not able to provoke each 
other by their activities, and will eventually be convinced 
that a moderate policy is the most advantageous one to 
pursue. ... The results of proportional representation are 
the opposite. Any radical movement of some size will be 
able to elect some of its members to the legislature. This 
will at least be sufficient to keep the movement alive... .” 

Until recently, the chief emphasis in debates on P. R. 
was on the question of whether or not it provides a fair 
and accurate method of democratic representation. Dr. 
Hermens brings to the fore the ad hoc consideration of 
whether or not it will result in the election of parties 
whose policies are acceptable to us. Regardless of whether 
or not elections under the straight majority system ac- 
curately represent the popular will, he seems to say, in 
effect, they do subserve the subsidiary objective of pre- 
serving the peace and perhaps also the status quo. 

In a sense this consideration has always been present, 
and it is just as well that Dr. Hermens has brought it 


One argument used against P.R., that it fosters the growth of radical 


political theorists. ‘Look Out, Uncle Sam,” 
Reporter of White Plains, N. 
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a cartoon from The Daily 
Y., which rejected a P.R., proposal last year 


who have fought for P. R. from city to city have probebl 
always hoped for something more than a mere improve.’ 
ment in election procedure: they looked for reform in#}* 
the personnel and policy of city governments. On the» 
other hand, those who opposed it did so primarily be: + 
cause they did not want such a reform. It was not for! 
abstract reasons of symmetry, but because they thought" 
their own boys would hit better, that they wanted to moye ‘|! 
the pitcher’s box a little farther from the plate. ‘\ 
But in the weight which he attaches to the experience /'|" 
of Germany and other European countries, Dr. Hermens ||| 
seems to have underestimated the social crisis that pro- // 
duced numerically powerful heterodox parties and fac-‘ 
tions. It is generally agreed that these are symptomatic of | 
serious underlying ills in our economic and political sys- 
tems, ills which may be aggravated by the unrepresenta- ‘ 
tive character of many of our national, state, and local’ | 
assemblies. | 
And it is well to remember that at the present time ‘|! 
P. R. is, despite the glowing possibilities envisaged by its | 
supporters, seriously considered only for municipal uses. ||} 
National issues have little real significance for the local ° 
administration, whose concerns are more comparable to ’ 
those of corporate executives or housewives. The issue in ! 
city elections is generally one of honesty or dis-_) 
honesty, efficiency or inefficiency, and the small, ” 
“extremist” group is, more than likely, made — 
up of old-fashioned reformers whose daring | 
fight is against the graft and corruption of en-— 
trenched machines, and who may have little — 
interest in broad social and economic issues. 


When Progressives Like P. R. 


A PARALLEL CHARGE HAS IT THAT PROPORTIONAL 
representation tends to break up the two-party - 
system and produce a multiplicity of small par-~ 
ties, with the result that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to ascertain the will of the majority on 
any issue. 

Under any system of representation, a parlia- — 
ment may be elected in which no single group 
possesses a majority, and in which various 
minority groups dicker and horse-trade behind 
closed doors, in order to form working coali- 
tions. The French parliament, which was not 
elected under any form of P. R., but rather 
under the orthodox ballot, is probably the classic 
example of this; and the United States Con- 
gress, though theoretically a two-party body, has 
in recent years furnished other interesting illus- 
trations. 

There is really nothing unusual about a situ- 
ation where an independent, like Cincinnati’s 
Reverend Mr. Bigelow, announces that he will 
cast his vote with the party that makes the most 
concessions to his policies. With whom else is 
he expected to vote? Nor is this tendency to co- 
alesce to be regarded as unwholesome—every 
vote taken in a representative body, unless it 
follows a strict party alignment, represents a 
temporary coalition of one sort or another. In 
about three fourths of the votes taken in the Cin- 
cinnati council, party lines are not followed. 
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In actual practice, P. R. has not fos- 
‘ered the growth of minority parties. 
The only European eae which has 


' more ea, under P. R., a two- 
| party system is evolving. The Fianna 


the Dail Eireann since 1933. The 
WIrish experience, together with the 
known propensity of Americans to ad- 
here to large and successful groups, 


“that extension of P. R. would bring 
‘about any startling departure from the 
‘two-party system in the United States. 
Of course in local elections, where 


) nence, the result may be different, and 
) party lines as we know them may be- 
) come blurred or obliterated. But other, 
equally powerful though perhaps 
more logical, groupings usually oc- 
cur, such as the Cincinnati City Char- 
| ter Committee, the Toledo City Man- 
ager League, the Yonkers City Man- 
ager League, the Hamilton Charter 
Commission, the Wheeling Associa- 
tion, and the New York Citizens 
Non-Partisan Committee, all of which 
exercise varying degrees of influence 
and sometimes even control. 

In New York City one political party has always had 
a clear majority of the City Council, and in Cincinnati 
the Charter group has had a majority during most of the 
period in which P. R. has been used. Take Tasmania, the 
country with the largest experience with P. R.: Tasmania 
adopted P. R. thirty-two years ago, and yet only two 
parties are represented in its legislature, while in other 
Australian state legislatures (elected under the majority 
system) there are more than two parties. 

The value of P. R. in American cities, from the point 
of view of those interested primarily in good government, 
will not be affected by the question of whether it has 
encouraged new political groupings on remote strands, so 
much as whether or not it actually succeeds in bringing 
about better local government. The introduction of any 
new system may have a psychological value in reawaken- 
ing the civic consciousness of vast numbers of non-voters, 
which may in itself make the change worthwhile, re- 
gardless of the intrinsic value of the new device. Citizens 
who have long been dissatisfied with the conduct of elec- 
tions, and with the choice between voting for an unde- 
sired candidate and ‘ ‘throwing their vote away,” will take 
renewed interest in casting their ballots when confronted 
by an arrangement which assures the voter that if his 
ballot cannot count for Mr. Best it will at least count for 
Mr. Goodenough. 

The system has received thorough tests in Cincinnati, 
Toledo, Hamilton, Ohio, Wheeling, and Boulder. In 
each of these cities it may confidently be said that it has 
made for better local government. Citywide contests (or 
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6UR OLD 
MACHINE 
WAS THE 
BERRIES 


In 1925 Cincinnati broke the grip of machine politics with a new city charter 
of which P.R. was a part, 
mittee’s new leaflet, 


In this cartoon from the City Charter Com- 
“the boys” find “un-American” a convenient label for P.R. 


contests in larger constituencies) have brought out better 
candidates than ward contests, and greater public interest 
has been shown in elections. Since the adoption of P. R. 
and the city manager plan in 1924, Cincinnati has been 
one of the best governed cities in the United States. The 
Republican machine which ran the city before 1924 has, in 
spite of many strenuous attempts in every councilmanic 
election, failed to regain its former position. During this 
time the P. R. council has chosen two city managers, Col. 
Clarence O. Sherrill, an army engineer who at the time 
of his selection was a commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, and Clarence A. Dykstra, who succeeded Col- 
onel Sherrill when he left to enter private business in 
1930. Dr. Dykstra has since resigned to assume the presi- 
dency of the University of Wisconsin and Colonel Sher- 
rill consented to come back as his successor, at no small 
personal sacrifice. The charter mayors have also been 
men of distinction, well exemplified by Murray Season- 
good, chosen by the first P. R. council, who is nationally 
recognized as an expert on municipal affairs. 

In this respect Cincinnati presents an interesting contrast 
to Kansas City. Both have the city manager plan which, 
in the opinion of some experts, makes for improved ad- 
ministration. Both adopted their new charters with san- 
guine hopes for an end of corruption and misrule. Cin- 
cinnati elects its council by P. R., while Kansas City does 
not. They are about equal in size. But Kansas City, 
even under the manager plan, has been completely dom- 
inated by the Pendergast machine and its successors; while 
Cincinnati, on the other hand, (Continued on page 522) 
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Lillian D. Wald 


THE MEMORIES OF AN OLD FRIEND 


WHEN MORNING CAME ON THE FIRST DAY OF THIS SEPTEM- 
ber, Mrs. Lundin, the devoted nurse who for so many 
years had taken care of Lillian Wald, was engaged in 
her morning duties. It was a good day. The sun was 
shining. The young ducks were moving around in the 
pond before the window of “The House on the Pond” 
which had been Miss Wald’s Westport house for so 
many years—the pond where she let young friends skate 
in the winter. 

“Regina,” said Miss Wald, “I am a very happy wom- 
an.” 
“Why?” demanded Mrs. Lundin. 
There was a gleam in the patient’s tired eyes. 


“Because I have had so many people to love, and so | 


many people have loved me.” 

The happy day ended, and late that night there came, 
after her long illness, the wished for release of death. 
She died at this beautiful country place where her long 
and happy summers had been spent for years, where 
distinguished visitors and others, friends and neighbors 
not so distinguished, had found equal welcome. She 
died far from the old house on the lower East Side of 
New York where so much of her life had been lived. 
To her the Henry Street settlement was her only home. 
She always expected to go back—perhaps she is there 
now. 

She was seventy-three when she died. She had never 
regained full health after an operation late in 1932. She 
had given up her place as headworker at Henry Street 
in 1933, and in 1937 she gave up her last official burden 
when she became president emeritus instead of president 
of the settlement’s board of directors. Her great career 
of public usefulness has ended. It had been over in fact 
for nearly seven years. Seven years is a long time for a 
fickle public to remember benefits received. Yet, at her 
funeral services on the East Side some three thousand 
people, unable to get into the crowded building where 
the services were held, stood in the street outside. She 
had not been forgotten. The list of those who bore trib- 
ute to her obsequies ran the whole gamut of our social 
life, from her humble friends in the street to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I think it can be fairly said that she was one of the 
most loved of the very great women of our time. It was 
an essential element of the life she had led, a long and 
happy life devoted untiringly and wisely to the selfless 
purpose of making life better for others. 

Henry Street Settlement and its Visiting Nurse Service, 
the great institution which she founded, is only one as- 
pect of a great career motivated by a single, simple pur- 
pose—the daily application of love to life. She was a 
great practical pioneer in making ours a better ordered 
and more friendly world, a spirit and purpose never 
more needed than now. 

It is difficult for those of this generation who look 
back upon her life, to place it in its true perspective, to 
see it against the background against which so much of 
her work was done. She began when social service in 
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by GEORGE W. ALGER 


its modern sense was in its infancy. The younger gen- 
eration today has no conception of what the New York 
slums were when she began her work, because the over- 
crowding of the East Side has so greatly diminished. 

Her work began when our unchecked immigration 
was at its height, when we were bringing in sometimes 
twenty thousand immigrants a day through Filis Island, 
three quarters of a million a year. Housing conditions 
in the city’s tenements were quite indescribable, and there 
was substantially no tenement house legislation. It was 
in the days of the sweatshop in the garment industry, 
when the great union of needleworkers was in the midst 
of the terrible struggles of its infancy. If you go to Ellis 
Island today and see the enormous buildings substantially 
untenanted except by blue-coated officials, there is no 
suggestion in them of immigration as it was. There 
were then countless thousands of poor, ignorant men, 
women, and children of all nationalities, crowded to- 
gether in common distress in the great tenement section 
of New York. 


THE MOsT OBVIOUS QUALITY OF Miss WaLp’s CHARACTER 
was, I think, courage. She began, as everyone knows, 
simply as an individual with her nurse’s training, trying 
to do what she could, even though that might be very 
small in these city slums for the sick poor. Why should 
she expect that her mite, as a contribution to alleviate 
this misery, could be of any substantial value? She had 
no reason to know when she started with her early as- 
sociate, Mary Brewster, on this young adventure what 
might come of their efforts, or what support they might 
get for their work. It took courage as well as vision 
even to start on what would seem so hopeless a task. 

It took something else. It took Love. The word has 
been so vulgarized by the movies that some other word 
is, perhaps, needed to express the quality of love of 
people which was the great dynamo of Lillian Wald’s 
life. She loved the people she hoped to serve. They 
were poor and in distress; they were sick. She was a 
nurse; she could help them. She would do what she 
could for them to the limit of her powers. If she could 
get others to help her she could do more; but to the 
limit of her own abilities, whatever she had of skill, of 
physical endurance, which was enormous, was wholly 
theirs. There is no use trying to understand Lillian Wald 
unless you understand this inordinate capacity for lov- 
ing people of all sorts and conditions, wicked people, 
good people—people. 

Then began, of course, the next phase of her work. 
We all remember “Typhoid Mary” who infected others 
with the typhoid she carried. Miss Wald generated an 
infectious love. She took her story to people who could 
help her if they wanted to. They most decidedly did 
want to help her. Jacob Schiff and his family all came 
early under her spell, and have shared her happiness in 
the growth of her work from its very start. Mr. Schiff 
and his wife, their daughter Frieda, and Mrs. Schiff’s 
sister Nina Loeb, and their respective husbands, Felix 
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and Paul Warburg, were always among her closest 
friends, bound to her by ties which death alone could 
sever. Other friends came in rapid succession, and the 
work grew from this small individual start to the or- 
ganization which began and grew up under her, Henry 
Street Settlement and its Visiting Nurse Service, where 
now 275 nurses in blue uniforms function daily in 
their beneficent tasks among the city poor, making half 
a million visits a year to a hundred thousand patients, 
and handling, for example, one third of the babies born 
in Manhattan, the Bronx, and Queens, and 30 percent 
of the city’s pneumonia cases. Hers is surely one of the 
most thrilling success stories in history. 


Nor Is THIS BY ANY MEANS ALL. THE PUBLIC NURSING 
service idea went from Henry Street to practically every 
civilized country in the world, with nurses who secured 
their training with her. Moreover, nearly all of the wide 
range of social work which Lillian Wald did in other 
fields ramified from what she learned at first hand 
through her settlement and through the nursing work 
emanating from it. She learned the needs of and fought 
for better housing. She learned of child labor in the 
tenements, and fought against it. She learned of sweat- 
shops and fought them. She learned the needs of parks 
and playgrounds, and she worked for parks and play- 
grounds. Children were close to her heart, and the fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau came largely through her efforts. 

She began as a social worker on social problems before 
sociology was in the dictionary, and before there was 
a social worker’s jargon in existence. Her success in 
accomplishing so many social reforms was largely be- 
cause she was thorough and knew at first hand her facts. 
When she wanted a reform, she knew why she wanted 
it. Her devoted friend Felix Warburg, long chairman 
of Henry Street Settlement, told me once of a business 
friend of his who had become quite outraged about 
something that Miss Wald wanted done. He was going 
to see her about it. 

“No,” Felix said, “don’t do that. If you are sure you 
are right you had better write her a’ letter. If you see 
her,” and he shrugged his shoulders expressively, “you 
might change your mind. I have.” 

She was, of course, in a sense a great executive. It 
was a native gift which grew with her as the need for 
it developed. She had to know how to organize her 
work, and to select and inspire those who worked with 
her. Hers was an extremely difficult type of organiza- 
tion, for what she was dealing with was in the main the 
separate and distinct individual problems of literally 
thousands of poor people in poor homes. In it there 
could be no mass production technique or assembly lines. 

I have known social organizations which grew stale 
and flat as they became methodized and efficient. It was 
not so with her, for the endless well-spring of her hu- 
manity never failed, and the inspiration was always the 
same. She kept a continuous and ever-growing card 
index about people—in her head. If she needed some- 
thing done for somebody, or some aid on a social project 
she was espousing, she knew who could and who would 
lend a helping hand and do it gladly. She had hun- 
dreds of people who would do anything they could for 
her. They never thought of her as an extremely compe- 
tent expert on human relations, but only as a friend 
they loved and desired to serve. 
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The Bible says a lot about the power of love. In this 


mechanical age most of us do not take it very seriously. — 
It is something for our days off and our evenings. With | 
her it was the main thing in life to work with, to work 
for. It was, as she told her nurse the day she died, the” 
great source of her happiness in life. Perhaps she was | 
wiser than we are. 

I do not like to hear her life spoken of as a “dedicated 
life.” It sounds smug. To those who knew her she was 


not an institution but a lovable human being. I have 


met “dedicated” people, and they were all pretty painful.” 
She was not. She was loved, not as a matter of gratitude ~ 
for benefits received but for an extraordinary amount of | 


those qualities in her which normally generate love / 


among human beings. 

Being beautiful is always helpful in such matters, of 
course. She must have been a very good looking girl as 
she started her career. Her mother told me so fairly 
often, and while her mother was distinctly a prejudiced 
witness, her view was confirmed by my own first recol- 


lection of her some thirty-five years ago in the old Social ' 


Reform Club where I first met her. Photographs of her, 


alas, would tell a different story. She apparently was ° 


then, and for many years had been, set against photo- 


graphs of herself, a fact which was brought to my at-— 
tention years ago in an amusing fashion. She sent for 
me and showed me, in great distress, a newspaper story | 
in which appeared an alleged photograph of her, look- — 
ing for all the world like an inebriated washerwoman ° 
Would I please see the newspaper — 
The genial city editor said he © 
Pracidsnrender! it when, if, and as he got a better one, © 

& 


of uncertain years. 
and get the negative. 


and not before. 


SHE WAS GOOD CONVERSATION. SHE GAVE YOU THE FEELING 
that she was not important but that you were, which 
is always nice. She did fot tell sad stories to her dinner 
swains until they burst into tears and gave her their 
pocketbooks. She told endless stories, to be sure, which 


were thumbnail pictures of people, mostly funny, but : 


with a bit of pathos in them, which made her poor and 
sick people lovable to you as they were to her. They 
made it easy to understand that public health nursing to 
the poor was a very fine and essential thing, and some- 
thing to be supported gladly. 

She was loved too because she found time, with all 
her endless daily tasks and responsibilities, to do a per- 
fectly inconceivable number of acts of social kindness 
to her friends and neighbors, poor and rich alike—pres- 
ents, notes, remembrances—thoughtful little things which 
please us so much as beneficiaries, but which we our- 
selves are generally too lazy or forgetful to do for our 
friends. She did these things because she wanted to, 
because it helped make the atmosphere in which she liked 
to live. We were on her good books, and that was that. 
If you really want to be loved—and she did—you have 
to do something about it, and she did that daily all her 
life long. 

Richard Steele said years ago of Lady Elizabeth Hast- 
ings, “To love her was a liberal education.” It is a senti- 
ment doubly true to the host of men, women, and 
children in all ranks and stations of life, who were 
privileged to come close to the great, warm heart of 
Lillian Wald, and to whom she will always be an un- 
forgettable memory. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


“O Say Can You See...?” 
y 
_ by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


Tue ENGLISHMAN SCARCELY DISSEMBLED HIS DISAPPROVAL OF 
my breakfast. And of myself as well. Several mornings 
at a near-by table in the London hotel where I was so- 
journing he had his own, but his interest in it was per- 
functory; he watched me at mine with a gaze apparently 
fascinated and charged with disfavor unmistakable. Mine 
seemed to me quite inoffensive from any point of view— 
barring the characteristic irremediable clamminess of Eng- 
lish toast. Habitually just that toast, fruit, coffee, one soft- 
boiled egg, and the London morning newspapers. Never- 
theless my neighbor, whose Englishness was obvious 
though I could not say what made it so, openly detested 
everything about it; about the whole ensemble of me. [| 
finally conjectured that it might be due to my technique 
with the egg: in having it broken out into a cup rather 
than dipping it daintily through a hole pecked in the shell 
»..a procedure not to my taste and never managed skil- 
fully by me. I was disposed to offer pourparlers leading to 
apology, but his aspect did not encourage overtures, even 
about boiled eggs. 

At last, after some days of this unconcealed hostility 
came a morning when he blew up altogether. With an 
audible snort of utter disgust, right at the opening of the 
egg stage of my breakfast, he arose, said something vehe- 
ment to the waiter and whisked out of the room. I never 
saw him again. Thereafter I was more at peace with my 
breakfast, yet I confess a bit furtive in my manipulation 
of the egg business, lest there be other vigilant observers. 
For that morning I learned what constituted the casus 
belli. By odd coincidence I had known that waiter in 
New York; our previous acquaintance and a small pecuni- 
ary transaction lubricated breach of confidence on his 
part and disclosure of the text of that Briton’s Parthian 
discharge: 

“Look at that Yankee beast—every day putting pepper 
on an egg!” 

In his mind no doubt my barbarian practice—for I was 
guilty—characterized the whole poisonous tribe of “Yank- 
ees.” There I was, day after day aggravating a deep-seated 
general prejudice on his part; actually, however, unawares, 
putting sand in the bearings of international intercourse. 
I know a woman, of taste, culture, and common-sense in 
most things, who cannot abide Italian art, because, she 
avers, no nation can be really artistic which “smells of 
garlic and eats macaroni the way the Italians do.” 

Such unconsidered trifles, distinguishing marks of “the 
foreigner” in every land, are of practical, sometimes fatal, 
consequence. It was as much as an Ephraimite’s life was 
worth (as we may learn from the Book of Judges: xii, 6) 
to be unable to pronounce the word “shibboleth”; in the 
Sicilian Vespers of Easterweek, 1282, anybody who 
couldn’t say “ciceri” Italian-fashion must be French, and 
out of luck. It is a commonplace of the stage to indicate 
any foreigner by exaggeration of some difference in mores, 
in small habitual custom of dress or other outward char- 
acteristic. .. . Such are the things, superficial, mostly silly 
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in themselves, by which we commonly judge our fellow- 
men of other nationality and background, writing them 
up or down in our esteem without really knowing—or de- 
siring to know—anything about them. 


A LONG TIME I HAVE BEEN SEARCHING FOR DEFINITIONS OF 
the terms “American,” “Americanization,’ “American 
way of life,” and so on; with indifferent success. In large 
part the epithet “un-American” spouts from the mouths of 
persons whose mental posture and behavior are in fact 
antithetic to anything I mean by “American”; they them- 
selves being quite exactly labelled by the word “un-Amer- 
ican.” It is exceedingly perplexing—try it for yourself— 
to frame definitions for these expressions which will stand 


up. 


Once I heard the late Professor Franklin H. Giddings, 
in an informal address at Columbia University, under- 
take, albeit somewhat casually, to group the characteristics 
which he thought should mark and identify “a good 
American.” According to his description, such must be 
loyal, must “play the game”; must have a Jocal pride, not 
only in the quality of his country as a whole but in his 
home community, feeling and exemplifying a moral and 
civic responsibility for the betterment of conditions actu- 
ated by a wise and constructive idealism. 

Realizing no doubt in the very saying of this, that these 
things would actuate the good citizen of any nation, Dr. 
Giddings proceeded to beg the whole question by assum- 
ing that after all was said and despite the difficulties of 
precise definition there was assuredly nevertheless some- 
thing distinctive, perceptible and in fact perceived by the 
discerning; real, however ineffable, distinguishing “the 
true American” from all other folk—“a certain sensitive- 
ness to the finer values of life; an admiration for these 
things.” 

With all the great respect due to the mind and memory 
of that very distinguished sociologist, whose works have 
been translated into many languages including the Jap- 
anese, all this was sheer nonsense. Certainly the ideal 
American is and has and does all this; certainly all Amer- 
icans ought to be, to have, and to do all of it. So ought 
everybody, of any nationality. But it would be invidious, 
altogether insupportable and absurd, to claim any of it as 
in any sense or degree peculiarly “American.” The en- 
semble of it is indeed and always has been the essence of 
anything worthy to be called “civilization,” any time this 
side of Pericles, Aristotle, the great Buddhist Emperor 
Asoka, or Minoan Crete . . . date it back to please your- 
self. 

There have been many attempts to describe the “typical 
American.” They are all ridiculous, and the endeavor has 
become hopeless, as what John Graham Brooks called “our 
piebald millions” become more and more inextricably in- 
terwoven, and into our national tapestry merge more and 
more the physical and psychological contributions from all 
the earth. You cannot describe or identify the “American” 
by any visible marks or characteristics, even by such 
piffling things as pronunciation, accent or inflection, ephe- 
meral styles of costume, or idiosyncrasies in condimental 


dealings with boiled eggs. 
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Yet every American knows in his heart that however 
subtle and elusive of definition, there is something real 
that distinguishes his “America.” Something unique, sub- 
stantial, and incalculably precious . . . the more so as 
draws near the deadly threat to it, at its height now in 
the insensate butchery and destruction centered in Great 
Britain. God knows—the peril will not be less by the 
time these words are printed. Peril physical, in the pos- 
sibility of actual military attack in the event of the con- 
quest of Great Britain; peril spiritual, even regardless of 
such attack, in the undermining of our essential Ethos, 
our spirit and “way of life,” not only by the deliberate 
organized propaganda now spreading widely, but even 
more poisonously by our failure to realize definitely the 
nature and preciousness of our heritage, our privilege, our 
distinctive quality of living. 


UNTIL A TIME WITHIN THE MEMORY OF MOST OF US, “AMER- 
ica” was in our eyes and those of all the world a synonym 
for safety and opportunity; traditionally if not by legal 
definition the refuge for the politically oppressed and 
economically underprivileged of every land. And how 
they did avail themselves of it! The flooding tides of im- 
migration produced a kind of social indigestion and for 
good or ill we have almost closed the gates upon it. Yet 
we are not clear of conscience about it, as war and ruth- 
less totalitarianism have made life intolerable for count- 
less pitiful millions including in particular the very kind 
of people who would bring us welcome and still needed 
gifts of hand and soul. 

Another characterizing thing about America, true as 
ever and inseparable, is the fact that here only and from 
the beginning has the individual male been deemed the 
ultimate political unit—“one man, one vote.” The country- 
wide adoption (1920) of woman suffrage made this all- 
inclusive. The implications constitute the taproot of our 
political democracy. Felix Frankfurter, now a Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States but then a young 
man, in my hearing once at Harvard University put in a 
nutshell a definition which has rung in my soul ever 
since: “Think of any position or achievement, political or 
otherwise, within the gift or attainment of man. Democ- 
racy means to me that it shall be open to any individual, 
regardless of race, religion or other outward circumstance, 
to attain upon his own merits, by his own efforts.” 

On the whole and all allowances made, however crude- 
ly and lamely we have lived up to it, however far we 
have still to go to incarnate and effectuate it, this has been 
not only our standard but our boast. Once here, the in- 
dividual has found as nowhere else on earth freedom to 
pursue his happiness in his own way. Truer of “Amer- 
ica” than of any other nation is it that we never have 
recognized or tolerated any political autocracy; by law 
anyway and substantially in practice we have reckoned 
Man as an individual above every consideration of prop- 
erty, hereditary class or dynasty. 


Iv Is A THING OF THE SPIRIT RATHER THAN OF FORM OF GOY- 
ernment; though it creates its own forms and cannot live 
under some of the others. The one party system as ex- 
emplified in Nazi Germany, pseudo-communist Russia, 
fascist Italy, and the new militarist regime in Japan im- 
plies the negation of that spirit because—to say nothing 
of the bloody brutalities of them—under these the indi- 
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vidual is the slave of the State and the State is the instru- | 
ment and pseudonym of the one party, which tolerates no _ 
opposition. There could be important changes in our own 
form of government, in and under our Constitution, with- | 
out deterring its spiritual essence. Many good Americans 
would like to see our government in procedure as prompt- | 
ly responsive as the British to changes in public opinion, © 
like theirs responsible to the legislature; our representa- | 


tives elected without regard to their local residence. 1 |) 
have heard plausible argument for a system of representa- 


tion by industrial and professional groups rather than by ! 
territorial divisions; this from perfectly loyal Americans |} 
hardly realizing that in principle they were asking for | 
soviets! 


It is not a matter of geography, areas thus-and-so colored | 


and bounded on maps; nor indeed in the last analysis of 


nationality or fortuitous place of birth. Carl Schurz, :§) 


Henry Villard and Andreas Franz Hofer, Albert Einstein 
and Thomas Mann, Michael Pupin, Jacob A. Riis, Walter 
Damrosch, and thousands of others of every national 
origin, were good Americans by every spiritual test be- 
fore they left native lands to become “Americans by 
choice.” Not George Washington himself, or Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, or whom 
else you please to name, was a better American in every 
spiritual sense than Thomas G. Mazaryk, father of Czech- 


oslovakia, Paderewski of Poland, Inazo Nitobe of Japan, 


Jan Christiaan Smuts of South Africa . . . so many others 
that it is invidious to select at random even such as 
these. 


THOUGH BIOLOGICAL OFFSPRING OF THOMAS JEFFERSON AND 
all the Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers conspiring together, 
only geographically “American” is he who entertains or 
tolerates race prejudice in any form or degree. The two 
things are zpso facto mutually exclusive. One who can 
permit himself to scorn his fellowman of any origin 
“though he come from the ends of the earth,” regard- 
less of personal character, behavior, and capacity, as 
“Wop,” “Dago,” “Kike,” “half-breed,” “nigger,” or by 
whatever other contemptuous epithet . . . let him not prate 
about Democracy, “rugged individualism,” “American- 
ism’—least of all about Christianity—for he is false to the 
essence of all these things. Race, caste and religious preju- 
dice and handicap, to say nothing of physical persecution, 
have no honest place under the American flag. 

However baffling of definition, intensely real is the 
ensemble of tradition and_ significance embodied in 
“America.” Very much more than love of home and fa- 
miliar environment, higher than the liking of a cat for 
the warm place under the accustomed stove, is that in- 
effable synapsis of emotion that lifts the heart of every 
normal American when at home or abroad—especially 
abroad—he sees the Stars and Stripes. The alien who de- 
clares it his intention to become an American citizen can- 
not put it into words, but he means, and knows that he 
means, something very real and vital, when he says that 
he wants to be “an American.” We prize these things 
and will live, fight and if need be die for them, not alone 
because they are ours; because in their power and glory 
they are peculiarly, even exclusively, “American”; but 
still more because they are worthy to be prized, and be- 
cause at last they promise the ultimate incarnation of the 
dreams of men of good will since ever Man first lifted 
his eyes from the ground and visioned Brotherhood. 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


_Dynamisms 
| by. LEON WHIPPLE 


Beso OF THE MASSES, by Emil Lederer. Norton. 245 pp. Price 


| THE DYNAMICS OF WAR AND REVOLUTION, by Lawrence Den- 
; nis. The Weekly Foreign Letter. 259 pp. Price $3. 


ous LIVING, by Lewis Mumford. Harcourt, Brace. 333 pp. 
rice $2: 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


TAKE THESE FIVE IDEAS: DEMOCRACY . . . THE NEW REVOLUTION 

. blind liberals . . . emotion-regimented masses . . . disci- 
pline and sacrifice, and you can whip up a pretty good thun- 
derhead of a book on the present dangers to, or needs of, 
civilization. These are the axioms of a procession of books: 
they constitute the contemporary frame of reference, in the 
literature of social-cum politics-cum economics philosophy. 
But by angling the axioms our authors arrive at the most 
diverse conclusions: they contradict each other, and often 
contradict themselves. The new revolution for Lewis Mum- 
ford means the attack on the hated fascist regimes; but for 
Lawrence Dennis it means the coming into world power of a 
kind of transformed national socialism. In Mumford, disci- 
pline and sacrifice are to be the voluntary acts of a new 
moral idealism; in Dennis, they are necessities for the efh- 
ciency of a power regime. 

The lesson is that in a revolution the interpreters are car- 
tied by the very tides they would interpret, and can say 
nothing final. Their conflicts symbolize the revolution. The 
confused reader may well conclude that the revolution is 
going to happen as it will happen, whatever books are writ- 
ten. He will, nevertheless, find some intellectual satisfaction 
in perceiving the emergence of any axioms at all from the 
conflict; and he will welcome the often brilliant dialectics and 
intense emotional vigor displayed as evidence that the human 
spirit still seeks to rule the storm. The reasoned appraisal of 
these books is not now possible; but we can register the rul- 
ing thesis of each and pick out any bits of practical wisdom 
that may prove useful in the crisis. 


Emit LEDERER, WHO BEFORE HIS DEATH WAS DEAN OF THE UNI- 
versity in Exile of The New School for Social Research, set 
down his thesis with great clarity. The modern dictatorial 
state is the state of the masses, and unique in history. The 
dictators have succeeded in “pulverizing” the groups and 
classes of society into a single crowd. The virtue of what he 
called “a society” is in the differences of groups, parties, 
unions, professional associations, and so on, between which 
the free interplay of interests, ideals, and power produces 
variety and progress. In the total regimes, these have been 
broken up and the bonds of association destroyed. There are 
left the amorphous masses, unified through their raw emo- 
tions, and expressing the will of a leader with charism, or 
the gift of being the mouthpiece of God. By propaganda, a 
technique that has been perfected in recent decades out of 
the very necessity of ruling masses, the regime keeps the 
people in a state of emotional tension (about war, race, na- 
tionalism) for which as leader he provides the outlet. This is 
not the old mass which the revolutionist used, then pushed 
out of the way; this mass is the permanent base of power, 
regimented by violence and propaganda so that it cannot 
again create the social groups of a true Society. 

We cannot trace the detailed exegesis of his terrifying con- 
cept of hive politics. We do note for American guidance 
that Dr. Lederer believed the beginning of the mass-organism 
was the stifling of free debate. The Nazis on the way to 
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control allowed no heckler to express opposition at their 
meetings; the meetings of other groups were broken up by 
hooliganism and finally by violence. Slowly minorities were 
silenced, free associations disintegrated, public opinion became 
one opinion—the masses submerged society. The preserva- 
tion of free debate is then a first line defense. 

To the inevitable question “Can the mass-state continue?” 
Dr. Lederer’s book offers grim answers. The leadership of 
the intellectuals promises no overthrow; the underground 
movement is a faint spark; private business is chained to the 
state; the bureaucracy and army are weak, tools of the party- 
machine which itself will not revolt because of terror and 
hierarchic self-interest. The imperialistic expansion of Ger- 
many may create a new upper class, and thus divorce the 
regime from its power in the masses. But the outcome of the 
struggle to preserve society and private life is not now clear. 


IN THE MASSES THERE IS NO DYNAMISM FOR CHANGE. DyNAMISM 
is the term Mr. Dennis naturally uses, in a book on pro-power 
politics, to define the vital force or driving energy in a society 
that “makes it go places and do things.” The concept is the 
principal one to get in mind, right now, though we have no 
sympathy with Mr. Dennis’s dynamism—the drive of the 
breeding, violent, Have-Not nations against the capitalist- 
democratic Haves. But to resist that dynamism we need 
another kind of dynamism of our own. This need is indeed 
the heart of Lewis Mumford’s cry for a new faith for living— 
a dynamism of the spirit. These twain who are antagonists 
in every thought and emotion agree on one point: that the 
old urges in liberal democracy are not enough for today’s 
crisis. 

Mr. Dennis’s book is interesting, if not convincing, as a 
calculated propaganda to persuade America that national so- 
cialism is inevitable here, whether we accept it reasonably or 
fall into it through a losing war for democracy. No clear 
definition of what national socialism means is given: it is 
whatever Germany, Russia, Italy say it is for them—and 
dynamic. It will rush into the vacuum Mr. Dennis artfully 
creates by proclaiming that capitalism-democracy has petered 

That democracy seemed to work during the nineteenth 
century was a temporary illusion due to expanding popula- 
tions, frontiers, and industrial revolution. That it no longer 
can work is proven by the failure to provide employment for 
millions or to stop wars. The British Empire is doomed. It 
is only patriotism to try to prevent the United States from 
joining the war to rescue Britain. 

This curious book is worth reading for its frank statement 
of the case that it is folly to frustrate the strong. “Power 
changes ethics.” “Realism ends when the people rule.” “There 
are only two permanent dynamisms—religion and war.” 
Rough stuff—but pretty negative dynamite, after all. 


Lewis MumMForD BELIEVES WE HAVE BEEN MISGUIDED BY ONE 
kind of liberal—the pragmatic, materialistic, mundane kind 
who judged the prolongation of mere living in comfort was 
enough to keep men marching. Death was their great disaster. 
He challenges us to create an ideal liberalism, based on re- 
ligion and morals, that will be ready to sacrifice even life to 
conquer a new life that will be worth living. The elements of 
his faith for living are familiar from his past writings: the 
communal sharing of new values—the culture of the family, 
roots in a region, the discipline of work, the duty of self in 
society, the creative use of leisure, love, beauty. To gain them 
we must endure an economics and a politics of sacrifice and 
discipline. We must begin by suppressing fascist treason by 
censorship and the punishment of heresy. To defeat the 
enemy we must become intolerant of dissent. 
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SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


Which 1941 CARS 
will be bost buys 7 


The 1941 Automobile Parade is on. Already two-page 
ads are heralding “Patented Auto-Poise Control,” “Center- 
Point Steering,” “Fluid Drive.” Each car will claim to offer 
the best value for your dollars. 


There’s one unbiased guide—CU Reports—to help you 
penetrate the fog of claim and counterclaim. In October, 
CU will preview the 1941 models. In February, CU will 
present final ratings based on the judgment of unbiased 
experts. And all year around, CU Reports will offer dozens 
of unbiased test reports on products you buy every day— 
tating them by brand name as “Best Buy”, “Also Accept- 
able”, or “Not Acceptable.” CU's test reports cost you $3.50, 
can save you $50-$300 on one year’s ordinary purchases. 


You can’t afford to miss CU. 


USE THE COUPON NOW 


Consumers Union, 


0 |! enclose $3.50. Please enter me as a member of CU. Send 
pe ce ee for one year and the 1941 Buying Guide when 
issue’ 


17 Union Square, New York City 


O) Please send me further information on CU. 


The significance of Mr. Mumford’s book is not in his ardent 
emotions, or even 1n his noble proclamation of what the good 
way of life may be. It lies in his emphasis that the plenty- _ 
comfort-leisure-peace philosophy is not enough. He is right in | 
crying that we need a religion, a faith, from which we may | 
derive values that transcend those we have deduced from the i 
brief span of life for mortals. These values are material: all 
we can hope is to avoid pain, suffering, poverty, and postpone | 
death. The new dynamism—to transform the word—must , 
be of the spirit. It will be a religion. | 

To state our need is not to fulfill our need. Men cannot | 
beg or borrow a real religion. Reason cannot create one. It | 
must descend on men from beyond men. Now all we can | 
do is to confess, with new humbleness, our need for a guiding || 


faith. 


Solid Information 


CONTEMPORARY ECONOMIC SYSTEMS, by Earl R. Sikes. Holt. | 


690 pp. Price $3. 
MODERN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SYSTEMS, by Russell 
Westmeyer. Farrar and Rinehart. 604 pp. Price $3. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THE LANGUAGE DIFFICULTIES THAT HAMPER THE ACADEMIC 
mind when it tries to explain its chosen subject to the lay 
mind are nowhere better illustrated than in these two books. 
The first declares in an editorial foreword its appeal “not 
only to the student of economics and business but also to the 
layman.” Whereupon the trusting layman, hungry for solid 
information which will help him understand the present 
order and disorder, opens to chapter one. Here he is con- 
fronted by a verbal tank trap—‘Essentially the basic problem 
for any type of economic organization is so to apportion its 
scarce productive means among alternative ends as to secure 
the greatest sum total of both economic and non-economic 
values.” So he turns to his favorite radio commentator. 

Which is a pity for him and for the book. Beyond such en- 
tanglements lies information which is up-to-date and valuable. 
After setting up the basic problems confronting any economic 
order, and devoting two hundred conscientious pages to the 
history of socialism, anarchism, syndicalism, and so on, the 
author emerges into daylight with what is, to his readers at 
least, the real meat of the book. The chapters on fascism, 
Nazism and communism, how they work and what they are 
worth to the people who live under their rule, are live, inter- 
esting, and provocative. Perhaps it is their immediacy which 
spurs the typewriter of that introductory barricade to a brisk- 
ness which is almost journalistic. 

The second of these books, “Modern Economic and Social 
Systems,” parallels to a surprising extent, in materials and 
bibliography, the ground of the first, with more detailed ac- 
counts of early systems, but without including final chapters 
on cooperative and economic planning under capitalism. Less 
provocative and more pedestrian, it contents itself with schol- 
arly resumes and makes no evaluations that hold surprise for 
the lay mind. Essentially it must be considered as a useful 
reference book. 
New York 


Mirprep ApAmMs 


From Youth to Maturity 


POPULATION—A PROBLEM FOR DEMOCRACY, by Gunnar Myrdal. 
Harvard University Press. 237 ‘pp. Price $2, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 

AT THE VERY MOMENT WHEN AMERICA FINDS ITSELF IN TRANSI- 

tion from a progressive to a stationary, possibly a regressive 

population trend, few of our economists, political scientists, or 
sociologists have the training or the inclination to grasp the 
question of population in its wider implications. Population 
theory must become a part of the tradition of a newer politi- 
cal economy. It must not be lost or minimized in a separate 

Economics or a separate Political Science. The integrating 

must be done by our younger men, and I recommend to 

them as their first lesson, the reading of “Population—A 
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Problem for Democracy” by Professor Gunnar Myrdal of 
Sweden, a country which has squarely faced the problem and 
in so doing has developed theories which should be of 
much value to the world at large. 

This brief book, based on the Godkin lectures at Harvard 
in 1938, flashes light upon many questions now coming to the 
fore in the United States—youth, old age, housing, savings, 
and capital investments, to mention only a few. It gives 
new slants on radical and conservative thought trends in a 
democracy. 

A sentence here and there indicates the American timeli- 
ness of Professor Myrdal’s discussion: “In a declining pop- 
ulation the hopes of the individual must to a greater extent 
be disappointed, his possibilities for development be cut off.” 
“A declining population will increase investment risks all 
around and, even apart from that, will lessen the demand 
for new investment.” The risks of entrepreneurs will, there- 
fore, increase, and the willingness to invest decrease.” And 
this on old age: “When they increase in relative numbers 
it will not only block advancement for young people; at the 


same time, and primarily, it will increase their own difficulties | 


in keeping employment.” 

The 1940 census is upon us. It will drive home to the 
American people the need for a revaluation of population 
problems, since it will undoubtedly mark a population trend 
from the progressive to the stationary and, in some part of 
the country, to the regressive. And here, may I quote one 
of the most profound statements in this little book: “It is the 
rate of change in a population during a dynamic process in 
tume and not the quantities at any particular point of time 
which is of importance in the problem.” America now moves 
from youth to maturity. The incoming tide of American 
population reaches a flood and, as it does, the deep impli- 
cations of population trends. must find their proper place in 
a new tradition of American political economy. Professor 
Myrdal’s book is recommended as giving an excellent theorti- 
cal background to any student of this most dynamic force 
in American social history today. 


Provost, New York University Rurus D. SmirH 


“Fifth Human Right” 


HEALTH IS WEALTH, by Paul de Kruif. Harcourt, 
Price $2, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Brace. 246 pp. 
No RECENT BOOK HAS MORE FORCIBLY PRESENTED THE NEED 
for public action to save lives and increase human efficiency 
by putting modern medical knowledge to work everywhere 
and for all the people in this country. Medical care is the 
“fifth human right,” says Mr. de Kruif. Five articles, which 
he originally published in The Country Gentleman in 1939 
and 1940, constitute the core of this book. His plan of 
action is basically like Senator Wagner’s National Health 
bill, with the important difference that “the federal health 
program shall in no manner whatsoever provide for, make 
possible, or grant support to any compulsory type of health 
insurance or compulsory medical service insurance.” 

Mr. de Kruif worked out this “noncontroversial national 
health program” in the autumn of 1939 with five Michigan 
physicians, and took it to President Roosevelt on December 
13. But he didn’t present it because the President himself 
took the initiative, talking about “his own plan for building 
hospital health centers in rural regions that needed them. 
But a general human conservation program for all the coun- 
try? In view of the heavy demands now made on the 
ae s financial resources by the need for national defense?” 

. de Kruif refers to the National Health Conference 
of 1938 as a “dog-fight” at which the large popular organ- 
izations of labor, farmers, and civic bodies were “misled by 
certain governmental and labor group visionaries and crack- 


Sells Column to 


Newspaper 
“The success which 
has so recently . , . and 


surprisingly come to me 
is due to your training. 
[I tendered to a news- 
paper editor, a column, 
‘HOW T DEVELOP 
YOUR PERSONALITY.’ 
Imagine my surprise and 
delight when he bought 
the column, with en- 
thusiasm, He wants to 
get syndication. (‘The col- 
umn runs daily except 
Sunday.) I cannot ex- 
press my _ gratitude for 
your help.’’—Delia L. R. 
Root, 491 South Transit 
St., Lockport, N. Y. 


Earns $1000 
in 18 Months 


“Since _ finishing your 
course I have sold ar- 
ticles to the N, Y. 
Times, Central Press 
Ass’n and various maga- 
zines. My writing netted 
$300 my first 
year and almost $700 


the first 6 months of 
this year, Despite a 
serious physical handi- 


cap, I am now able to 
make my living by writ- 
ing.’’—Andreas Dorpalen, 
206 W. 95th St., New 
York City, 


Have you ever tried? 


Have you ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guidance? 

It is seldom that any one becomes a 
writer until he (or she) has been writing 
for some time. That is why so many au- 
thors and writers spring up out of the 
newspaper business. The day-to-day ne- 
cessity of writing—of gathering material 
about which to write—develops their tal- 
ent, their insight, their background and 
their confidence as nothing else could. 


More New Writers Make 
Sat. Eve. Post Than Ever Before 


Editors of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST are buying more material from new 


and unknown writers than ever before 


in their history, aceording to TIME, In 
one year they purchased 33 short stories, 
4 serials and 110 non-fiction articles. Up 
to this time the average had been 10 to 
12 manuscripts a year from new writers. 
The POST is but one of hundreds of 
opportunities for talented newcomers in 
the field of writing if they have learned 


their craft thoroughly and_ practically. 


Learn to write by writing 


Newspaper Institute training is based 
on the New York Copy Desk Method. It 
starts and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time, Week by week 
you receive actual assignments, just as if 
you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. Your writing is individually 
corrected and constructively criticized. 
Thoroughly experienced, practical, active 
newspaper men are responsible for this in- 
struction. Under such sympathetic guid- 
ance, you will find that (instead of vainly 
trying to copy someone else’s writing 
tricks) you are rapidly developing your 
own distinctive self-flavored style—under- 
going an experience that has a thrill to it 
and which at the same time develops in 
you the power to make your feelings 
articulate. 


Many people who should be writing be- 
come awestruck by fabulous stories about 
millionaire authors and, therefore, give 
little thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or 
more that can often be earned for mate- 
rial that takes little time to write—stories, 
articles on business, fads, travel, sports, re- 
cipes, ete. —things that can easily be 
turned out in leisure hours, and often on 
the impulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. 


This tells 


whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to success- 


ful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
You’ll enjoy taking this test. 


tion, etc. 


see what our editors say. 
Park Avenue, New York. 


Send me, 


c without cost or 
Aptitude Test and further 


creative imagina- 
Just mail the coupon and 
Newspaper Institute of America, One 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


your Writing 
about writing 


_obligation, 
information 


for profit as promised in Survey Graphic, October. 


Miss 


Address ..... Pombo Oe 


(All correspondence confidential. 


No salesman will call on you.) 
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How do you know 
you cant WRITE? 


pots.” Miss Josephine Roche’s Interdepartmental Committee 
is portrayed as “anti-medical.” Mr. de Kruif’s health pro- | Keameeememeene see eee eee 
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gram proposes to let the organized medical profession run 
medical care with the aid of government. It accepts the 
principle of federal grants-in-aid to the states in proportion 
to their needs; demands a “unified federal agency”; proposes 
that grants-in-aid be for preventive medicine, for new, needed 
governmental hospitals, and for existing, needy nongovern- 
mental hospitals. It goes beyond the Wagner bill in urging 
aid for medical education and research. It makes no pro- 
vision for medical care except for the “medically indigent.” 
How large a part of the population is “medically indigent” 
is not estimated. How considerable a part of the population 
of this country would consent to be called by that title is not 
considered. Whether a national health program would be 
“noncontroversial” if organized wage earners and farmers 
had to be designated as “medically indigent” before they 
could derive any benefit from it does not seem to have been 
imagined. 

Mr. de Kruif wisely urges that the cooperation of Ameri- 
can physicians is needed. He criticizes medical “mossbacks 
and reactionaries” as forcibly as he attacks the “anti-medical” 
“radicals” and “do-gooders.” He is right in arguing that 
controversy gets us nowhere. It’s a pity that he didn’t at- 
tempt to work out, into practical detail, his plans by which 
medical societies and voluntary hospitals would spend public 
funds (local, state, and federal). If he had attempted this 
he would have had to plan the organization and the methods 
of public supervision which, on the financial side, would 
safeguard public expenditure in proportion to results 
achieved, and which, on the professional side, would safe- 
guard scope, amount, and quality of service. Thus he might 
have come to proposals not very different from those he 


belabors. As it is, his book will provoke as much contro- 
versy as it allays. 
New York Micuartt M. Davis 


Labor Problems 


THE NATIONAL LABOR POLICY, AND HOW 
Joseph Rosenfarb. Harpers. 732 pp. Price $5. 
THE WAGNER ACT, by John H. Mariano. 
Price $2.50. 
LABOR PROBLEMS IN AMERICA, edited by Emanuel Stein and 
Jerome Davis. Farrar & Rinehart. 909 pp. Price $3.50. 
Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


IT WORKS, by 


Hastings House. 229 pp. 


IT Is INDICATIVE OF THE PRESENT-DAY SITUATION OF AMERICAN 
labor, of its status in the public discussion, and its actual rela- 
tions to government and to capital as well, that there is a real 
need for books like these. The National Labor Relations Act, 
more popularly termed the Wagner act, was made the law of 
the land in 1935. It was sustained by the Supreme Court 
in 1937. But the principle it embodies, the right of employes 
to organize and to bargain collectively, is still under fire. 

Mr. Rosenfarb’s work is an exhaustive analysis of indus- 
trial relations problems under the Wagner act. With the in- 
sight of an attorney on the staff of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, he describes the situations with which the board 
has to deal, the aims and the methods of its work, its powers 
and procedure. It goes without saying that the author is an 
energetic defender of the act and its administration, an op- 
ponent of proposed amendments which would emasculate 
the act under the guise of improving it. But he supports 
his argument with a vast amount of data. And in his two 
concluding chapters he shows that he is not blind to draw- 
backs and imperfections in the law and the procedure. 

Mr. Mariano’s book is a collection of four essays on the 
Wagner act, Labor Injunctions, Labor versus the Judiciary, 
and Labor as a Political Party. The author is a labor rela- 
tons counsellor, who writes out of practical experience and a 
keen understanding. 

Messrs. Stein, Davis, and associates present a comprehensive 
survey of American labor problems in a textbook which 
merits recommendation. 
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These three books lead this reviewer to one generalization: 
The American labor movement is very slow to adapt itself 
to its own growth and to its new tasks resulting from the 
progressive social legislation of the last eight years. The 
three books, reviewed here, contain important hints of this 
fact, in discussing the future of labor leadership and of 
democracy within the unions themselves. Here indeed the 
main labor problems in America are to be found. For the 
future of American labor will depend largely on its own 
progressiveness, on its ability to avoid furnishing pretexts to 
its enemies and to make itself intelligible to its friends. 

New School for Social Research 


Man and Jurist 


BENJAMIN N. CARDOZO: AMERICAN JUDGE, by George S. Hell- 
man. Whittlesey House. 339 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 

THE AUTHOR OF THIS DEEPLY APPRECIATIVE BIOGRAPHY WAS 

confronted by the dilemma found in the lines of Euripides, 

“How can I praise thee and not overpraise and yet not mar 

the grace by stint thereof?” Mr. Hellman, like all who passed 


the Justice’s way, realized that he was greater than anything ~ 


that he did. It is this great spirit, this warm, friendly, and 
humble human being whom his biographer tries to present 
rather than the judge who contributed so much to the devel- 
opment of the New York Court of Appeals and of the United 
States Supreme Court. The difficulty with this approach is 
that in Cardozo’s case, more than in that of almost any 
other great judge, it is impossible to separate the man and the 
jurist. 

Law was the instrument through which Benjamin Car- 
dozo, in the words of his predecessor, Mr. Justice Holmes, 
“wreaked himself upon the infinite.” Therefore it is to be 
regretted that the volume contdins so little of the essence 
of Cardozo’s contribution to the law, and particularly to the 
constitutional development pricked out through the United 
States Supreme Court decisions. The book unfortunately 
lacks the magic of words necessary to give the luminous qual- 
ity of a man to whom beautiful words were never unim- 
portant. Nor is the chronology always clear. But the volume 
is by no means without merit. And one of its special values 
is in presenting so many well-chosen selections from the Jus- 
tice’s letters. 

The full picture of the man and the judge remains to 
be painted, perhaps after he has come into his rightful place 
among those who have contributed in rich measure to the 
spiritual life of America. The present volume helps in some 
degree to recapture a personality so great, a mind so clear 
and so kindly in its judgments that the reader, like those 
who had the great privilege of friendship with Cardozo, can- 
not fail to be touched and humbled in the knowledge that 
the times could produce so rare a spirit. 


Barnard College Jane Perry CLark 


Scholars in Action 


INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT: A PsycHotocicat INTERPRETATION, edited 
by George W. Hartmann and Theodore Newcomb. First Yearbook of 
the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, an affiliate of 
ae pee Psychological Association. New York. Cordon. 583 pp. 

rice $2.75. 


CONQUERING THE MAN IN THE STREET: A Psycwotocicar 
ANALYSIS OF PROPAGANDA IN War, FascisM, aND Potitics, by Ellis 
Freeman. Vanguard. 356 pp. Price $3.50. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THE APPEARANCE OF THE SocIETY FOR THE PsyCHOLOGICAL 
Study of Social Issues is an important evidence of the political 
and intellectual currents of our time. Those who have been 
trained in the laboratory, but who desire to apply what they 
have learned to significant social situations, make up one of 
the most active elements in modern “social” psychology. The 
other element comes mainly from social scientists, from spe- 
cialists on law, comparative history and social philosophy. Such 
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social scientists want better methods for the purpose of de- 
scribing the human consequences of what they were trained 
to talk about. 

These refugees from the laboratory and the library have 
a sense of urgency about their new vision that comes from 
the powerful turmoil of our day. For the world that they 
took for granted has been collapsing about their ears. They 
want to contribute to the solution of our pressing problems. 

An undertaking of this composite character cannot fail to 
reveal many imperfections of plan and execution. But the 
very fact that the enterprise was undertaken is itself sig- 
nificant. And many of the papers will be read with ad- 
yantage by all who want to see more deeply into the human 
realities of many important sectors of social life. 

The subtitle of the book by Ellis Freeman speaks of it as 
“A Psychological Analysis of Propaganda in War, Fascism, 
and Politics.” The author has previously written two lucid 
introductory textbooks, one in the field of social psychology, 
the other in general psychology. His plan in this volume is 
to exemplify some of the principles of social psychology by 
means of rapid characterizations of National Socialism and 
Italian Fascism. He writes with pace and vigor; but he 
seems under the impression that the totalitarian states do not 
include the Soviet Union, which he treats sparingly in his 
examples. 

No doubt the collaboration of men with laboratory and 
with library training will prove increasingly profitable in the 
future. These are days when men try to save themselves 
by the magical repetition of formulae, rather than by disci- 
plined observation of relevant means of holding fast to the 
values which they are determined to preserve. The social 
psychologist who keeps his head can also use his skill. 
Washington, D. C. Harotp D. Lasswe.i 


Life of a Single Taxer 
THE LIFE OF JOSEPH FELS, by Mary Fels. Doubleday, Doran. 

192 pp. Price $1.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

AT THE HEART OF THIS VIVID BIOGRAPHY IS THE GREAT ECONOMIC 
problem of today. It is the story of a man who became a 
multi-millionaire through success in business, and whose basic 
humanitarienism took definite shape in advocacy of the re- 
form identified with the name of Henry George. Mr. Fels 
became a reformer after spending hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to set up farm colonies for the unemployed in Great 
Britain, and seeing his endeavors frustrated by impersonal 
economic forces. 

In view of the questions now pressing upon us, leaders of 
thought cannot afford to sidestep the measure of which Joseph 
Fels became, in his day, the leading advocate. The story of 
his life gives an opportunity to learn, without abstract philoso- 
phizing, just what the taxation of land values means. 

Mr. Fels believed, with Henry George, that the evils of 
capitalism flow from, first, overtaxation of the industrial equip- 
ment in which the capitalist sinks his money; and second, 
the carrying on of all capitalistic undertakings upon a 
monopolized earth. He held that Marx took the line of 
greatest resistance by ignoring these fundamentals and em- 
phasizing private ownership of machine production as the 
basic monopoly by which labor and the general public are 
exploited. 


Henry George School of Social Science Frank CHoporoy 


Samples of Ourselves 


THE PULSE OF DEMOCRACY, Txe Pustric Opinton Pott anp How 
It Works, by George Gallup and Saul F. Rae. Simon and Schuster. 
335 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

Georce GALLUP, WHO IN 1935 FOUNDED THE AMERICAN INsTI- 

tute of Public Opinion, and his associate, Saul F. Rae, have 

written a2 book which tells just how public opinion polls 
work. The volume does more than this. It makes clear 
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BETTER BUYMANSHIP No. 2 
HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES 


What Mrs. Consumer should know 
to get the most from her dollars 


ERE, in a new and com- 
pletely rewritten edi- 
tion, is a buying guide which 
has helped thousands of wom- 
en to get full value for their 
money. Every page of this 
money-saving handbook on 
sheets, blankets, table linen 
and towels has been rewrit- 
ten and brought up-to-date. 
New text and new illustra- 
tions have been added, in- 
cluding new chapters on 
comiorters and bed spreads. 
How to compare values 
In this practical guide Mrs. 
Consumer can learn to com- 
pare values in order to get 
the best merchandise for her 
purpose at the price she can 
afford to pay. Take, for in- 
stance, the chapter on sheets 
which begins with a discus- 
sion of thread count, break- 
ing strength and sizing. Un- 
der these headings—Of what 
is the sheet made? How is the 
sheet made? What service 
willit give?—the homemaker 


finds just what she should 
know to buy intelligently. 
How to shop smartly for 
other important household 
textiles is told in equally de- 
tailed text and illustration. 
Copy sent for 3c stamp 


You may obtain a copy of 


“* Household Textiles’’ merely 


by sending a 3c stamp for 
postage. It is one of the 30 
volumes in the Household 
Finance Library of Con- 
sumer Education. These 
booklets, published by 
Household Finance to help 
families get more from their 
incomes, are supplied for 
mailing costs only. They give 
impartial, dependable infor- 
mation on the buying of 
food, clothing, house furnish- 
ings—almost everything 
used by the family of today. 
Why don’t you send the cou- 
pon for a copy of*‘ Household 
Textiles’”’ now? With it you 
will receive a list of the other 
titles in the series. 
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that only in a democracy can there be such phenomena as the 
Fortune; the Crossley, and the Gallup polls. The opinions 
which people express and thereby make public grow out of 
many events, conditionings, and propagandas. In a de- 
mocracy there are many of these reflecting ever so many more 
or less free wills. In dictator countries there is but one will 
and hence but one publicly expressed opinion—that of the 
dictator. 

How the polls operate is described in this volume so clearly 
that any non-technical reader can understand. A poll, as they 
point out, is but a sampling. People always in everyday 
life use samplings to “figure out” what they want to know. 
Thus the housewife “samples” her tomato soup and the doctor 
takes a “sample” of his patient’s blood. The main thing is 
that the sample be representative of the soup or of the blood. 
In a uniform universe any random sample will accurately 
measure the whole, within reasonable limits of accuracy, but, 
as the authors say, the American public is not a uniform 
universe; it is a “mosaic whose complex pattern of individuals 
is clustered together in a variety of social groups and associa- 
tions.” Thus geography, occupation, income, age, sex, race, 
religion, political party, and education determine how people 
think and act and vote. 

The colossal failure of the Literary Digest poll in the 1936 
presidential election was predicted by George Gallup—because 
he knew the poll wasn’t a representative sampling. It was 
as though the Literary Digest had attempted to analyze what 
was in a lemon pie by considering only the meringue on top 
and the lemon in the middle, neglecting the crust. 

Successful public opinion polls do not neglect the crust. 
Those who conduct the Gallup polls are constantly attempting 
to reduce the margin of error, and by the evidence of this 
volume, in addition to finding their belief in the common 
sense of the American masses strengthened, they are dis- 
covering realities about democratic strength and weaknesses 
which, if more widely known, may help to make America 
safe for democracy and make democracy safe for more and 
better public opinion polls. This, therefore, should be the first 
of a series of books which George Gallup and his associates 
should be planning. Others may well include detailed treat- 
ment of some of the factors such as the effect of propaganda 
through newspapers, press, radio, and pressure groups which 
receive little more than mention in this volume. 

Crype R. 
Director of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
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P. R. AND CITY GOVERNMENT 


(Continued from page 511) 


has thrown off the yoke of its spoilsmen and placed its ablest 
citizens in positions of leadership. 

Strong proponents of P. R. are apt to make too much of 
this contrast. Purely coincidental features have probably 
played a part—Cincinnati was fortunate in possessing a wealth 
of intelligent, influential, and independent leaders; while 
Kansas City has been barren of such talent and has been a 
wasteland of moral disintegration. But one thing does seem 
indisputable: the fact that Cincinnati used P. R. certainly 
made the local climate more congenial to pro bono moyve- 
ments and men; just as the mere presence of the older sys- 
tem in Kansas City, redolent as it was of generations of 
corruption and incompetence, certainly tended to stifle them. 


In New York 


New York HAS HAD A NEW AND SMALLER COUNCIL ELECTED 
by P. R., for only two and a quarter years, and yet it is 
clear to all observers that the standard of performance of the 
new body is far above that of the old board of aldermen. 
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Although at both elections Tammany has been given a 
majority in the new council, New York has P. R. to thank © 


for the continuance of any substantial representation for the | 


friends of the La Guardia administration. 


newspapers devoting almost all of their space to lengthy war — 
stories, and with no major electoral contest to attract voters, © 
a large bloc of the city’s independent voters did not partici- - 


pate in the last election. As a result, the Democratic organi- 


zation registered an overwhelming victory in every single © 


plurality contest throughout the city. If it had not been for 
P. R.,.the council elections would have shown a similar clean 
sweep. Instead, Fusion and independent forces retained seven 
of the twenty-one seats in the chamber. Four years ago, under 
the old plurality system, in the corresponding off year elec- 
tion during Mayor La Guardia’s first term, the Democratic 
organization elected sixty-two aldermen out of sixty-five. 
The value of having well equipped, intelligent, and vigor- 


ous independents of the stamp of Mrs. Genevieve B. Earle | 


and Robert K. Straus in the New York City Council, even 
though they do not command enough votes to prevent the 
overriding of the mayor’s veto, is inestimable. By insuring 
adequate discussion of all measures, and forcing issues which 
the majority might prefer to duck, they can focus public 
attention on the council’s activities. Constructive criticism of 
a large and able minority has often goaded an organization 
majority into a better record of performance. 

There is, of course, a certain element of chance under P. R. 
The last candidate eliminated often has a very sizable num- 
ber of votes, perhaps only a few less than the lowest winner. 
Ballots which lie on his table at the close of the count are 
wasted. If the candidate had been eliminated a little sooner, 
and his ballots redistributed to subsequent choices, they 
might have been effective in the election. Another important 
element of chance enters when a candidate receives more 
than the quota necessary for election. Which of his votes 
should be freed to count for subsequent choices, and which 
should remain with him? In New York this was left to pure 
chance—ballots are counted as they come and they come with 
their election districts in an’ order determined by lot. 

The problem of votes lost because insufficient choices are 
indicated is also important, but the method of insuring against 
this is so exceedingly simple that it is difficult to find tears to 
shed over the situation. It is probable that in many cases it 
is the will of the voter that he be counted as not voting if his 
earlier choices are unsuccessful. 


The Residue of Reform 


Ir Is OFTEN LOOSELY SAID THAT THE DIRECT PRIMARY AND 
other reforms of the pre-war period have failed, and that 
P. R. is destined for the same bitter end. But, regardless of 
our experience with the direct primary, which has often 
proved disappointing, the other reforms of that period—the 
referendum, the recall, and direct election of Senators—have 
made and are making important contributions to our political 
life. The remedy for the evils of democracy is still more 
democracy; but it should be painfully clear to all by this 
time that no improvement or set of improvements, however 
worthy or ingenious, can make democracy run like a per- 
petual motion machine while citizens of good intention sit 
idly by and watch it work. If “progressive” and “good gov- 
ernment” groups hope to control governmental machinery, 
they must work as hard as the boys in the back room do. 

The open primary was always deficient, both on the score 
of broadening the meaning of popular government and on 
the score of economy and efficiency. It was an idea only half 
thought through. Only a relatively small proportion of the 
people participate in primary elections in the northern states, 
so the nominating machinery remains as before in the hands 
of professional politicians. An enormous expense is incurred 
in holding primary elections which are largely farcical. Some 
form of preferential voting, either in connection with P. R. 
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or in connection with regular plurality elections, might very 
easily retain all of the actual and potential benefits of the 
open primary without the need of a special election. In effect, 
all preferential voting is a telescoped form of open primary; 
for the voter, after noting his first choice, designates subse- 
quent choices in the event that that candidate fails. 


A Means Toward the End—Good Government 


MANY PERSONS ARE INCLINED TO MINIMIZE THE IMPORTANCE 
of mere electoral devices, but the problem of extending and 
improving the democratic system in the United States 1s 
largely one of reshaping such devices. In the South, for ex- 
ample, the poll tax [see “Suffrage in the South” by George 
C. Stoney, January and March 1940] and other ingenious 
arrangements effectively disfranchise an enormous number 
of potential voters. There are few who will deny that if the 
South’s representation in the last few Congresses had been 
more truly representative of the people of the southern states, 
the entire course of the country’s history might have changed. 
Similarly, if the recent New York Constitutional Convention 


(which voted to ban P. R.) had not seen so much of its | 


voting strength concentrated in the hands of delegates from 
depopulated agricultural districts, a much better constitution 
might have been submitted to the electorate. 

In this connection, the automatic reapportionment feature 
of P. R., especially the system used in New York City where 
a fixed quota of votes always elects one representative, is 
probably one of the most significant advantages of the new 
type of voting. Each and every election is in itself a reap- 
portionment—the number of persons elected depends upon the 
number of persons who voted. In New York City, 75,000 
votes always elects a councilman. Unicameral state legisla- 
tures elected by proportional representation, either from the 
state at large or from a few large constituencies on a “fixed 
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quota” basis, would provide a permanent solution for the 
reapportionment problem which arises periodically because 
of population shifts, and which is seldom settled, thanks to 
the understandable unwillingness of rotten boroughs to dis- 
lodge themselves from the places of power. 

It has long been recognized that the problem of securing 
more honest, more efficient, and more progressive govern- 
ment, is a problem of education. To a great extent these 
educational tasks have been accomplished and are being ac- 
complished. The great need of the hour is to make it pos- 
sible and attractive for the educated and disinterested citizen 
to assume his proper responsibility toward government, to 
procure the vote for him where necessary, as in the South, 
and to make him feel that his votes will count in some way, 
even though he does not agree with a majority of his fellow 
citizens. It is this last mentioned task—a rather modest one 
—that is particularly well filled by the device of P. R. 

There are many who felt that the sharp decline in the 
representation of Fusion forces in the New York City Council 
was an indication that P. R. had failed to do what it was 
supposed to do—namely, to insure that New York would be 
well governed forever. Actually, of course, it can do no such 
thing. It can encourage honest civic activities by holding 
forth greater promise of election to independents and mem- 
bers of minority parties, and it can assure almost every care- 
ful voter that his ballot will count. It can substitute con- 
stituencies of civic or political interest for the geographical 
constituency, which in most large cities today is an anachron- 
ism. In this way it may be directly responsible for a re- 
surgence of civic interest. But those who see in P. R. a 
panacea for all the ills of the machine, in New York or any 
city, are sure to be disappointed. For at its very best, P. R. 
can do nothing more than reflect the opinions of a com- 
munity more accurately; it cannot of itself improve them. 
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REFUGEES AND AMERICAN DEFENSE 
(Continued from page 488) 


WE CAN LOOK NOT ONLY To BRITAIN’s AWAKENING BUT TO OUR 
own past for an example of the positive appeal of democ- 
racy. We can recall Mr. Wilson’s burning appeal to con- 
sciences in the camp of the enemy. The enemy believed him. 
This time we would do well to believe our own line our- 
selves. For surely if anything at all in these past two decades 
is clear, this is clear: that we came very close to making the 
world safe for democracy and that we failed and are now 
beginning all over again. 

We have just made a bold and imaginative move—the 
destroyers and the bases. But compared with Britain we are 
still back along about the period of the guarantee to Poland 
in the spring of 1939. More and bolder moves should be 
possible, for courage breeds courage and the bold embolden 
by their example. 

If we boldly take the short cut now, we will have to make 
no brutal about-face. We have never interned any anti-Nazis 
with the Nazis, never having interned any Nazis. We have 
no Chamberlain to pry loose; no accredited leaders of ours 
ever condoned the betrayals though they were often criminally 
advised so that they did, in effect, follow a course parallel to 
that of the appeasers. Therefore, only the advisers need go 
and probably should go since, even if repentant they can 
hardly be expected to wear sackcloth, much less to forgive the 
peoples whom they, by their acts of omission if nothing more, 
helped betray to the Thing that we now must prepare to 
resist ourselves. There must be men equally competent who 
were also right who could replace them. 

By taking such a short cut we would offend no one abroad 
whom we have not already offended. All the great voices of 
our own land have spoken more or less well of democracy 
and more or less ill of the dictators against whom we are 
preparing. Many of them would prefer some other kind of 
war against people they hate more. But Britain finally found, 
after much make-believe, that she had to take the war as 
offered to her, and fight it accordingly. The war imposed its 
own definitions on Britain and the patrioteers could no longer 
cling to theirs. Either they were for Britain or for Hitler. 
That cleared the air a lot, but the new clarity can’t be en- 
joyed because it came so late in the day and falling bombs 
occupy the foreground. 

So, unless we wait too long, the war will impose its defini- 
tion on us. Then, like the British, we shall see the enemy 
at home more clearly and we shall, if we have been bold and 
wise in time, grow to like the refugees better for understand- 
ing them better. What more moving embodiment of the 
essentials for which this democracy always stands in crisis 
can be found than the anti-fascists who fought against the 
arch-enemy of those ideals, who were betrayed by the “democ- 
racies,” who after betrayal were imprisoned by the peoples 
they had fought to save, and now today still believe in those 
essential principles? Sold short by the democracies, they are 
still unwilling to sell the democracies short. 

It all comes down to this, that we cannot win alone and 
that when we seek allies this time, it being so very late in 
the day, we can win only for and by virtue of principles that 
are indivisible. We have lost so far in this Second World 
War because we let the vitality go from the most potent 
internationale of them all—the democratic internationale. 


No, THE TIME HAS NOT COME TO WRITE OFF THE REFUGEES. 
Write off only the “refugee problem” and scrap some of the 
expensive and unused machinery set up to handle that prob- 
lem. For machinery that was too delicate to navigate in that 


‘last year of grace from Munich to “the war” in September 


1939, can hardly be the right thing for this moment in his- 
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‘tory. In that last year of grace, scores of thousands could 
have been brought to safety if the governments had been 
willing to translate into action only one percent of the brave 
words spoken at Evian. And in those not very different 
months after the war began, when it was a “phony war” as 
some may remember, tens of thousands, if no longer scores 
of thousands, could have been brought to a new world in 
which they could at least have carried on the battle when 
they were needed and not just have been left for the trap to 
be sprung. 

People speak of the collapse in May and June as a disaster 
to France and to Britain, her ally. So it was! And disaster 
too this collapse for Poland, for Spain, for Czechoslovakia, 
for all the democracies in exile who thought, wanted to 
think, that from France there would swarm a second army 
of liberation to destroy forever the massed armies of the 
Rhine. And now, in one short year, “Liberté, Egalité, et 
Fraternité” have been scraped from the walls of France her- 
self—by Frenchmen. 

How many were there of the fugitive democrats in France? 
Counting the Czech and Polish legions, the Spaniards who 
numbered 150,000 on the eve of the collapse, some say six 
hundred thousand. Some say hundreds of thousands more 
if there were counted the non-political Jews and the other 
exiles who, not branded anti-fascist and so suspect, had more 
or less merged with French society. 

Of these, some 50,000 were the sinew and the hope of the 
submerged democracies. They had fought too long and too 
well not to inspire distrust in men like Daladier and Bonnet, 
the extent of whose devotion to democratic faith we now 
know. 

How many got away before the collapse? No one knows 
the figures. The only mass emigration was of the 15,000 
Spaniards to Mexico and other Spanish American countries, 
notably Chile, Venezuela and Santo Domingo. And they 
got across through the energy and foresight of their own 
government in exile, helped by unofficial refugee organiza- 
tions. 

And since the collapse, one can only guess from scraps of 
information that have come through. As to the number of 
legionnaires, Czech, Polish, Spanish, Italian, German—killed 
or captured in volunteer battalions or in labor corps—there 
are no estimates at all. There was a Spanish battalion on the 
Somme. A half dozen of its survivors reached England. .. . 

As to the percentage of refugees caught by the Nazis in 
“occupied France” one can make a rough guess. Some of 
those in concentration camps fared better than the others, 
it would seem. Many of them were released in time by 
friendly French officials and told to run for it. Many hun- 
dreds reached England. Among them were Dr. Negrin and 
several Ministers of the Spanish Republican Government, 
who escaped on a Greek freighter from Bayonne. 

To imagine the fate of refugees for whose physical selves 
the police files in Berlin, Rome, and Madrid have lusted, is 
all too easy. Spanish Republicans are being rounded up by 
an obliging Gestapo and taken to Franco’s border and on to 


Madrid. 


In “occupiep FRANCE” THERE Is LITTLE OR NOTHING TO BE 
done with the refugees. In “unoccupied France” there is 
much to do. There is first of all a most delicate rescue job. 
That it should have been attempted at all proves that there 
is vitality yet in the democratic idea. Much more can be 
done. How much more depends now entirely on what funds 
are made available. Some anti-fascist refugees have reached 
this country by clipper or by Greek steamer—the only means 
of transportation between Lisbon and New York. Through 
the efforts of American democrats some chance of escape is 
being given others who haven't the price of a clipper seat 
nor the claim to evacuation on an American cruiser, and 
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REFUGEES AND AMERICAN DEFENSE 


(Continued from page 525) 


quite often no passports, but do have the honor of being 
wanted by Hitler’s, Mussolini’s and Franco’s secret police. 

As yet only a thin trickle of anti-Nazis and anti-fascists has 
reached Lisbon and the ports of French Morocco where the 
Nazis have not yet asserted themselves. They can get 
through only on their own wits. All that can be done for them 
is to see that they are given funds with which to supplement 
their ingenuity. There is plenty of evidence that with ade- 
quate funds hundreds could slip out in various ways; “free 
France,’ under the terms of the Armistice, gives no exit 
visas to anyone in whom the Gestapo and presumably the 
OVRA is interested. 

Most of them manage somehow to cross at least part of 
Spain. Thus this way of escape is not open to Spaniards 
from “unoccupied France.” Another way must be found for 
them. President Cardenas of Mexico has offered to take them 
all at his expense. He is supposedly counting on Spanish 
Republican funds held in Mexico. 

Either ships will have to be sent with guarantees from bel- 
ligerents to Marseilles or else Franco will have to be pre- 
vailed upon to let sealed Red Cross trains cross his territory. 
There is a precedent, for under international guarantees, with 
the full consent of the Republican Government, thousands 
of Franco sympathizers who took refuge in the Embassies 
and Legations in Madrid in 1936 were eventually evacuated. 
Franco, of course, scorns such “liberal softness.” Yet he might 
have a price. Only Washington and London could tempt 
him, if they chose to do it. The evacuation job is not as 
huge as the newspapers have suggested. There were fewer 
than 150,000 Spanish refugees in all France in May. Prob- 
ably not more than 15,000 to 20,000 are of enough interest 
to Franco for us to put them in the class of the sorely en- 
dangered. 


FoR THOSE FUGITIVES WHO CANNOT ESCAPE, OUR ALLIES OF 
tomorrow, our allies in fact all these years without our grasp- 
ing that fact, there is the very important job to be done of 
keeping them alive in body and spirit. Reports from Mar- 
seilles indicate that the mere fact that American committees 
are known to be trying to help has caused rejoicing beyond 
all justification. There had previously been reports of suicides 
among those who felt themselves utterly and finally trapped. 
Here again their distress can be alleviated on a scale directly 
proportionate to the funds made available to the committees 
who have undertaken to do what they can. 

If these committees must continue to depend wholly on 
private contributions, their work will hardly go beyond the 
limits of the symbolic, as far as the major issue is concerned. 
No public money seems possible as yet. There are of course 
millions of dollars in American investments in both parts 
of France that might be utilized for this American defense 
job on a distant front. This could be done only if the United 
States Government were willing to reimburse American in- 
vestors in dollars in this country for large holdings turned 
over to refugee agencies. This would serve a double defense 
purpose: first, to keep up the spirits of our hapless allies 
during the dark days; second, to diminish the appeasement 
mood of investors who naturally enough allow their invest- 
ments to color their thinking. This is not offered as an im- 
mediate practicable idea. 

To make the Americas safe for the democrats who, by the 
accident of birth, happened to be the first in the path of the 
Thing ought to be easy and doubtless would be, but for two 
obstacles not wholly unrelated to each other or to our de- 
fense problem. 
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One is the fact that the powerful elements that are still, for | 
one reason or another, speculating on a Nazi victory find it | 
safer and more effective to hammer away with the old “red }) 
menace” line left over from the days when they had such | 
notable success in branding as “communist” any and all | 
resistance to the earlier and stealthier advance of the Axis— | 
or even disapproval thereof. That this should still prove ef- 
fective seems miraculous a year after the Nazi-Soviet Pact © 
by virtue of which the Bolsheviki have made their consider- 
able “frontier adjustments”—their first expansions in that | 
line although obviously not their last. 

The other obstacle to the safety of democrats of all kinds — 
in the New World is the immunity enjoyed by the Spanish : 
Falange and the friends and supporters of Generalissimo — 
Franco’s Spain in the fulfillment of its mission as spearhead | 
for Nazi-Fascist penetration in the New World. Though © 
nearer to belligerency on the side of the Axis than ever — 
Mussolini was in the months when he too was posing as 
“non-belligerent,” Fascist Spain still enjoys immunity in its 
New World activities pushing its own imperial projects on 
behalf of its principals in spite of great official wariness in 
Washington and “disappointment” shown by some of the 
Generalissimo’s loudest champions in this country. Until 
his superiors actually order him into war against Gibraltar, 
French Morocco, or Portugal, it seems that Franco will en- 
joy special favor and maybe even afterwards. That Franco's 
friends and the powerful international organization which, 
from the beginning, has been his most effective support should 
be working hand in glove to promote an Almazan rebellion 
in Mexico, in their own interests, and should be smearing the 
Chilean Popular Front in preparation for future develop- 
ments, seems natural enough. That the same propagandists 
are saying the same things about the Mexico of Cardenas and 
Avila Camacho that they used to say about the Spanish 
Republic shows either limited imagination or complete con- 
fidence in the efficacy of a tried technique. . 

Some idea of the power of this combination which fronts 
for Franco and his masters can be found in the fact that at 
the Havana Conference the Spanish Falange was not in- 
cluded in the discussion of the Fifth Column perils, in spite 
of the fact that the American delegation was keenly aware of 
the Falange’s zeal in performing its many functions in Cuba 
and supposedly knows what everyone else knows about its 
strength in Puerto Rico, our “Gibraltar.” 

Nor at Havana was there any interest in the Mexican 
proposal to rescue the anti-fascist refugees, particularly the 
Spaniards, from France. Nor, as far as anyone can discover, 
is there any official or foundational interest being shown in 
this country in the Spanish colleges, schools, and publishing 
houses that, passionately democratic in the best liberal Spanish 
tradition, are struggling against fascist, anti-democratic and 
anti-American propaganda in Spanish America. It would be 
incorrect to say that our abler diplomats and State Department 
officials do not fully appreciate the situation. There seems no 
longer any uncharitableness towards Spanish Republicans and 
the fact that 90 percent of them remain convinced democrats 
in spite of the betrayal of their Republic by those who should 
have been its friends, seems now better understood. 


ONE CAN ONLY HOPE THAT BEFORE LONG OUR DEFENSE PROGRAM 
will provide some gauge, like the modest plan I have pro- 
posed, by which we can recognize the Nazi-Fascists and any 
occasional allies they might have on all fronts, here at home 
and in Spanish America, as well as abroad. Unless we get 
some very lucky breaks we may have to do some of the _ 
fighting—and on this side. It would be a waste of time and | 
energy to have to be fighting the Nazi-Fascism of the Rome- 
Berlin Axis on some fronts while embracing it under a trans- 
parent disguise on others, as was the curious case of the 
French Republic, which at this writing seems to have suf- 
fered irreparable if not mortal damage from the confusion. 
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Association 


Booksellers 
Everywhere 


LANGUAGES 


American 
Members 


a BOOK SHELF 


iN ies X 


A unique report— 


WORK BEGUN 


Lawrence K. Hall 
A reliable study of the challenges, problems, and 
total experiences of college graduates entering the 
secretaryship of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. An effort to understand and improve the 
process of helping men to make a satisfactory 
start in their life work that approaches the prob- 
lem largely from the angle of their own testi- 
mony as to what they have thought and done. An 
in-service tool for those being trained and for 
their executives. A valuable model for all types 
of social work organizations. $2.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York City 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 
SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


WORKER WANTED 


AN EXPERIENCED Jewess to head up per- 
sonal service and neighborhood work of the 
Irene Kaufmann Settlement, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Applications held confidential. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED Medical Social Worker, R.N., 
employed, desires change. Will consider out 


of town position, preferably West. 7696 
Survey. 
WOMAN TEACHER with college degree, 


special training in child psychology, and 
twenty-six years teaching experience in insti- 
tutions, desires a position as superintendent 
of a juvenile institution. Qualifications, train- 
ing and references given upon request. 7697 
Survey. 

A CONSCIENTIOUS, practical man, well ex- 
perienced in both adult and juvenile leadership, 
desires change of position. Good organizer, 
author, seaman, counsellor, etc., 38 years of 
age, married. 7698 Survey. 


RATES 
ae? Adve. 


Display . . - «+ 30c per line 
Non-display . . Se per word 
Minimum Charge * $1 00 per insertion 
Discounts . 10% on three insertions 
CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street 


New York 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books —, 
supplied; slso family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, etc. All subjects, all tahoaaes: Send 
us Uae ote of wants—no (Wer aloo Bu ALO. Bae 
prom: Lowest prices. 

BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


WHAT IS REALLY GOING ON 
IN EUROPE? 


To keep fully informed read The Manches- 
ter Guardian, for more than a century 
Europe’s leading liberal newspaper. Mailed 
directly by the publisher, copies of The 


Manchester Guardian Weekly arrive with- 
out censorship delay, bringing news from 
the actual seat of war directly to your let- 
ter box sometimes as much as two weeks 


quicker than first-class mail. Take advan- 
tage of our introductory offer: for 13 weeks 
send only $1 to Manchester Guardian, 222 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy ae 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS pert a A Sh 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


NEXT MONTH Survey Graphic WiLL PUBLISH 
a special group of articles on specific as- 
pects of this whole range of problems. Now 
(page 486) a talented journalist whose in- 
terest in upholding the right to live of all 
who have been overtaken by Hitler (or 
Franco, or Mussolini, or Stalin) has never 
flagged, summarizes the facts which are 
reaching him from western Europe. Jay 
Allen was a war correspondent in the 
Spanish war; he returned an emboldened 
publicist for democracy. Now, as an active 
member of many refugee committees, he 
lives in New York and lectures throughout 
the United States; he recently returned 
from the Western Hemisphere Conference 
at Havana. 


As A TIMELY FOOTNOTE TO TODAY’S DRAMA 
of New World interest in Old World 
people, Louis Adamic shares with us a 
pertinent chapter from his remarkable vol- 
ume which has been under preparation 
for two years—“From Many Lands,” to be 


THE GIST OF IT 


(Continued from page 483) 


published by Harper & Brothers in October. 
Mr. Adamic is now editor of Common 
Ground, a quarterly just launched by the 
Common Council for American Unity. 


(Page 489) 


As COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES BEGIN AN- 
other year, a distinguished American writer 
issues a special message to the alumni of 
privately endowed institutions. (Page 498) 
Mrs. Banning, a resident of Duluth, Minn., 
is a novelist who takes an active interest 
in public affairs. 


WERNER GUTTMANN, A YOUNG GERMAN NOW 
becoming a citizen of this country, studied 
the basic organization of what has come 
to be called the Fifth Column before it was 
given a name. On page 503 he portrays 
the Nazi set-up abroad. Next month a 


Survey Graphic symposium will give a 
cross-section of American opinion, propos- 
als, and programs on how, within the Bill 
of Rights, to identify and counteract what- 
ever Fifth Column activities are prevalent 
in the United States. 


Jerome H. SPINGARN, WHO ANALYZES THE 
career of proportional representation in lo- 
cal government (page 509), is a young 
lawyer who has contributed to Harpers and 
the law reviews. 


THE DEATH OF LILLIAN WALD WAS A SPECIAL 
loss to Survey Associates as well as to 
New York and the nation. George W. 
Alger, who knew Miss Wald intimately, 
and who was actively identified with the 
Henry Street Settlement and the Nursing 
Service as a member of the board, recalls 
Miss Wald in an engaging article, “Memory 
of an Old Friend.” (Page 513) Mr. Alger 
is a prominent lawyer, essayist, and public 
spirited citizen. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRaPuic) 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Courses 
Leading to the Degree of Master of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1941 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for September, 1940 

What Family Case Workers Need to Know about 

Medicine Phyllis Morgan and Alice Elizabeth Stephan 


Outgrowing Childhood’s Problems: A Follow-up Study 
of Child Guidance Patients 

Mary Shirley, Betty Baum, and Sylvia Polsky 

The Opinions of a Group of Negro Boys about 


National Youth “Administration Employment and 
Related Subjects Mae H. Proctor 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Vols. I to IX, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fietion e non-fiction 


practical home study training for 

those who must work in spare time 
The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and op- 
erated by successful writers and editors, offers practical, 
up-to-date training in story and article writing. You 


work in your own home. Every assignment you send in 
is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, answering all. 


your questions, helping you find the type of work "for which you 
are naturally suited. Beéfore long you are writing in your own 
home fiction stories, essays, short sketches, whatever you are best 
fitted to do. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free booklet which tells 
about opportunities in magazine writing. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE . . . dept. E-10-11 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Please send your booklet, without obligation to 


Inquiries confidential. No salesmen will call. 


Graduate Professional Education in . . 


SOCIAL GROUP WORK 


and emphasizing Supervised Field 
Work in various national and 
neighborhood agencies. 


Leading to the Certificate in 
Social Group Work and Master’s 
Degree through Teachers College. 


For illustrated booklet and informa- 
tion regarding Scholarships and Fel- 
lowships address Office of Registrar. 


TEMPLE University 


Broad St. @ Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, Penna. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE | 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK || 


Professional Education in 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 

Social Research 
Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale: University 

A Profession for the College Woman 
intensive oe basic experience in the various branches of nursing L \ 

Gmeced during the thirty-two months’ eourse which leads to the degree of 

MASTER OF NURSING 
A Baehelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college of 
approved standing is required for admission. 

For catalogue and information address: } 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Conneeticut 


COMING 
A SPECIAL SECTION ON 


“THE REFUGEE” 


IN NEXT MONTH’S 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRAPHIC) 


1 | 
The World Is Different Now: 
Come to the Rand School 
—It Will Help You 
© Interpret the Past 
@ Understand the Present 
@ Shape the Future 
A Few Courses: is 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION: A Survey and a 


brah Epstei d h Tue 8:30 
Dr. Abr: am Epstein and others 


Elias L. Tartak : 
ERICAN LABOR = ts 
oe Future Prospects 
Herbert Harris and others : ; 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM: Its 
Policies 
Frederick Shulman ; 
PLANNED PRODU 
Democracy 
Irving B. Altman 
THE ECONOMIC TH 
Bela Low oe 
ERICA, _EUROPE, 
AME WORLD WA 


Present Situation and 
Mon. 8:30 
Principles and 
Mon. 7:00 
CTION: Dictatorship oF 
Wed. 7:00 


X 
OUGHT OF KARL MARY 


AND THE SECOND 


Rudolf Katz 


th oe eer 
Fall Term Starts Sept. 16 
Sn i 


ial Science 
Rand School of Social S ieee 
7 E. 15 St. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Of Columbia University 
1940-1941 


THE New York School of Social Work offers 
a program of professional education for 
social work in tax-supported and privately 
financed agencies. The six-quarter program, 
which leads to the degree of Master of 
Science, consists of a combination of courses, 
field practice in social agencies and the writ- 
ing of a professional project. 


A SEQUENCE of courses selected from the 
regular curriculum is given in the late after- 
noon and evening for part-time students. 


THE Winter Quarter begins on January 3. 
The application date is November 1. 


Catalogues will be mailed upon request 
122 East Twenty-second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


FALL 1940 BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 30 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF MEDICINE 


C-E. A. WINSLOW Franz GOLDMANN 


6 Thursdays beginning October 3 


ACHIEVING SANITY 
IN THE MODERN WORLD 
Elton MAYO 
15 Fridays beginning October 4 


THE CONSUMER MOVEMENT 
Ruth Wheelock AYRES 
15 Wednesdays beginning October 2 


HOUSING EDUCATION 


ABRAMS MAYER MUMFORD ZELDITCH 


and representatives of the USHA and other leading housing agencies. 


Beginning Monday, September 30, with a lecture by USHA Admin- 


c 
istrator NATHAN STRAUS on PUBLIC HOUSING IN 1940. 


100 OTHER SIGNIFICANT COURSES IN THE 
SOCI- SCIENCES _ PSYCHOLOGY _PHILOS- 
OPHY LITERATURE POETRY MUSIC SCIENCE. 


Catalogue on request 


| NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
66 West 12th Street New York 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
for 


EXPERIENCED WORKERS 
1940-1941 Session 


An individually planned curriculum, includ- 
ing field work adjusted to special needs and 
interests, is offered by the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work to experienced workers 
desiring to commence or to complete their 


professional training. 


Apply Miss Margaret Bishop, Registrar 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 
311 South Juniper St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Wouldn't You Like 
To Know: 


what transformed Wendell Willkie from 
small city lawyer to utilities tycoon? 


. . . the inside story of PM, the daily that 
breaks all rules? 


In Harpers 
for October 


THE FAILURE OF FRANCE 
By Robert de Saint Jean 


WHY HITLER WINS 
A Lesson in Technological Politics 


By Carl Dreher 


THE EDUCATION OF 
WENDELL WILLKIE 
By Dorothy 
Dunbar Bromley 


PANTALOON IN 
BLACK 
By William Faulkner 
A Story 


. . . why Radio may soon refuse to play your 
favorite tune? 


. . « how Education has robbed our younger 
generation of faith in democracy? 


YOU'LL 
FIND THE 
ANSWERS HERE: 


THE NEW STARVATION 
Discoveries about Vitamins and Diet 


By GEORGE W. GRAY 


PM 
The Wall-Street-Popular-Front Tabloid 
By FERDINAND LUNDBERG 
FROM BLUEPRINTS TO GUNFIRE 
The National Defense Commission at Work 
By FRANK C. HANIGHEN 
THE BATTLE OF TIN PAN ALLEY 
By LEONARD ALLEN 


b MONTHS 5S 
for only 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
For New Subscribers Only 


THIS PRE-WAR GENERATI To be sure you receive the important October issue (containing 
By MORTIMER J. Tron eee aie Pons Wena hae ue eoetee: at 
members, President Conant o: arvard—an other timely fea- 
THE TEMG EST ete een tures) send the coupon today with jone dollar for the next six 
dR q issues of Harpers Magazine. This tremendous saving is made pos- 
- an egular Monthly Features b sible only because we are confident that you will want Harpers 
JOHN CHAMPERE RIN y long after the six months’ trial period. The outline of contents 
BERNARD DE VOTO gives you an idea of the editorial richness for October and succeed- 

ing months. 


E. B. WHITE 


Use this coupon now and have the next six months sent directly 
to you, post paid, for $1. (Regular rate, one year $4.00). You 


save $1.00. 
Peeeseeseseaese MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY (SSBB eeeeeeee 
Harpers Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York $SG-10 


Here is my dollar, Please send me HARPERS MAGAZINE for six 
months at your Special Introductory Rate. 


Name 


Local Address 


City and State 2.006 cc cee cece sissies se sien s viene ele vee sesiene nsseisinis 


